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Hitler will be beaten by 200 men 
he never heard of 


— production will swing Hitler, Hirohito, Mussolini and 
their gangsters in the hangman’s noose—all because of some two 


hundred men, many of whom died before these criminals were born. 


A bomber an hour from this plant, two tanks a day from that one, a 
shell a minute from another are miracles of production . . . not one of 
them would have been possible without the free American industry these 


200 or so men founded 50 and 75 years ago. 


They were rugged Yankees. They founded little machine shops to 
build crude turret lathes and other machines they had dreamed. They 
and the men who came after them worked no 8 hours a day but 10, 15, 
18 hours into the night to improve and perfect the products they had 
conceived. They plowed back profits in research and development. They 


trained skilled men to enlarge and carry on their work. They knew the 


theorizers were wrong who said that machines put men out of work— 


and a steadily increasing American standard of living proved that their 


machines made more good things of life available to more people. 


Their factories and output grew—and when the war came those 
plants were ready. Many of the 200 men who started them are long since 
dead, but the industries they founded have provided the tools, production 


lines and experience that make the airplane, gun and shell records possible. 


The ironical part, Hitler, is that some of those 200 men were Germans, 
who came to America to enjoy the freedom and fruits of the private enter- 


prise system that is the American way. 
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Turret Lathes 


You CAN TuRN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Don't kick this bucket— 
it's hot TNT 


i typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


UT if you ever do decide to “kick 
the bucket,” here’s the one to use 
it's in a shell loading plant. 

10 give shells an even, full charge, 
T is made liquid by heating in a 
b 1500-gallon tank. Then workmen 
in it off into buckets for filling 
lls. A drain pipe of metal, feeding 
al buckets, would make sparks pos- 
le. And there go the workmen and 
t whole section of the plant. 


Rubber would prevent sparks, but 
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TNT contains oil that would ruin rub- 
ber. Engineers recommended hose of 
Ameripol — the B. F. Goodrich syn- 
thetic which has all the good properties 
of natural rubber and in addition re- 
sists oil, heat and aging. 


The shell plant installed Ameripol 
hose with yp mee non-spark fittings. 
But B. F. Goodrich engineers had 
already developed a hose end called 
Flexseal, in which the metal flange is 
buried in rubber so no spark at the 


connection is possible. This Ameripol 
hose worked so well that orders from 
new plants are now coming in, with 
Flexseal ends specified and no costly 
special fittings needed. 

Ameripol has many other wartime 
uses and will have important applica 
tions in industry when peace makes it 
available. The B. F. Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


elson Still on Top 


Don’t expect to see Donald Nelson’s 
nosition shaken by the present produc- 
ion crisis, featuring curtailment of 
lant operating schedules, cancelled 
ontracts, and flattening output curves 
e 15). Not soon, anyway. For the 
present, Nelson has won his battle for 
ontrol, despite the fact that—rightly or 
yrongly—he must carry the blame for 
he difficulties in which production is 
enmeshed. 

Although the public is only now be- 
oming aware of extensive war plant 
slowdowns, Officials have beein worried 
bout them for weeks, have been ex- 
necting them since early in the year 
BW-Feb.7’42,p5). 


On the Spot 


Last month Nelson won his battle 
with the military, led by Lt. Gen. Som- 
wvell of the Army’s Service of Supply, 
when the issue of control of material 
pllocation was carried to the White 
ouse, where Nelson obtained endorse- 
ent of his policies (BW—Jul.18’42,p5). 
Mf course, one battle doesn’t always win 
2 war, and the issue of Nelson vs. Somer- 
ell et al. is still far from dormant. It 
will come to a head again. 

So for the present the civilians of 
VPB are not going to be tossed into 
he back seat. But if they are to stay 
n the front seat they’ve got to demon- 
trate—and within the next few months 
that they can lick the still unsolved 
problem of material use, of seeing that 
very pound, or at least every ton, of 
arce material moves into its appointed 
place in the war economy. 


ew Men For Key Jobs 


Nelson is convinced that he has the 
ormula for licking the materials prob- 
em in the Production Requirements 
Plan and the Allocation Classification 
bystem. Neither of these mechanisms is 
et running smoothly. There’s a job to 
fo in cleaning up the details of the 
ystem, in getting the administration of 
hem geared to fast accurate operation. 

A new crew is tackling this job. There 
te few brass hats left on the working 


ssessiimevels of WPB. Nelson is throwing in 


outhful men who have established a 
cord of performance in the war agen- 
ies. An outstanding example is J. A. 
tug, who got the key priorities job last 
reek (BW—Aug.1°42,p7). Another is 
mest Kanzler (page 7) who this week 
akes the closely related progress-report- 
g post. 
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One Typewriter Maker Only 


WPB’s new typewriter order, con- 
centrating all production after Oct. 31 
in the hands of Woodstock, is not 
wholly an extension of the “nucleus 
plan” (BW —Jul.25’42,p15) because the 
“nucleus” is supposed to be for civilians 
and none of the typewriters will get into 
civilian hands. Yet it’s a step in that 
same general direction. 

The order provides that, until the 
cut-off date, typewriter manufacturers 
may produce at 40% of their 1941 rate. 
Thereafter Woodstock will be allowed 
to make 22,071 machines in the two- 
year period ending June 30, 1944. 

WPB’s civilian concentration com- 

mittee did not write the order, since it 
doesn’t concern civilians, but the com- 
mittee is now working on a list of its 
own industries. Concentration of por- 
celain enamel hollow ware in the hands 
of five manufacturers (out of a total of 
17) is slated to be announced soon. 
Farm machinery is likewise due for 
“nucleus” treatment, and a batch of 
other industries loom as likely candi- 
dates. 
@ British Examples—To get a better line 
on “nucleus” production methods, 
W?PB has sent Henry A. Dinegar, chief 
of the concentration committee, to Eng- 
land to study Britain’s handling of such 
industries as bedding, bicycles, carpets, 
corsets, cutlery, razor blades, jewelry, 
leather goods, toys, paper, textiles. 


F.D.R. Orders Labor Peace 


The A.F.L.-C.1.O. peace meetings, 
soon to begin, will not be allowed to ter- 
minate without an agreement that will 
make the twain one. No less an influ- 
ence than that of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who considers American labor re- 
sponsible for holding the battle fronts, 
will keep the unity talks going. 

It was Roosevelt who pressured the 
C.1.0. chief Philip Murray, into accept- 
ing the A.F.L.’s standing invitation to 
resume the negotiations which were 
broken off three years ago when John 
Lewis, Murray’s predecessor, decided he 
wanted to play a lone hand. One big 
reason for the President’s insistence on 
unity now is the knowledge that Lewis 
again is out to build a separate labor 
movement—and one that will be anti- 
New Deal. The idea, clearly, is to isn- 
late John L. ‘ 

Also behind the White House spur is 
the recent rash of jurisdictional strikes, 
one of which closed the important Gen- 
eral Motors war plant in Pontiac last 
week (page 71). Moreover, there is the 


consideration that a united labor move- 
ment wouldn’t hurt the Administra- 
tion’s pet candidates in the November 
elections. 


Taking Profit Limits Off 


Congressional enthusiasm for profit 
limitation on war contracts was damp 
ened by Australia’s move in the opposite 
direction this week. 

With characteristic socialist fervor, 
Canberra slapped a 4% limit on all wat 
time profits shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1939. Now the law has 
been rescinded because (1) it was too 
difficult to enforce, and (2) experience 
has proved that the promise of good 
profits is still a more potent incentive 
than patriotism for getting quick pro- 
duction results. 


Estate Tax Wrangle 


Life insurance executives got a sur- 
prise from the Senate Finance Commit 
tee when they presented their views on 
the pending tax bill. Committee mem 
bers were cool to the idea of restoring 
the $40,000 estate tax exemption for 
life insurance, but they showed unex 
pected sympathy for the proposal to al 
low tax deductions for premiums. Un 
til this week, insurance men thought 
they stood a good chance of getting the 
exemption back, but considered deduc 
tions practically a lost cause. 

Insurance companies haven't given 

up hope of getting the estate tax ex 
emption restored. Ever since 1918 th 
law has allowed a general exemption of 
$40,000 for any type of assets and an 
other $40,000 for life insurance. The 
House bill would permit only a single 
exemption of $60,000 regardless of the 
kind of assets. 
@ Pro and Con—Underwriters argue that 
changing the law now would upset th 
plans of individuals who arranged their 
estates on the old basis. However, men 
who can’t get insurance because of 
health or age like the House proposal. 


Civilian Bomb Insurance 


While Congress was kicking around 
various proposals for civilian war cas 
ualty insurance, private companies 
quietly put together their own plan. 
Sixty casualty underwriters have just 
formed a pool to write policies on death 
or injury resulting from enemy attack. 
This cuts a good deal of ground from 
under the sweeping proposals of Senator 
Claude Pepper. 

The new pool will offer a policy of 
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, can determine 


1D j 
U Alton @ With every resource at our com- 


mand for the winning of the war, there remains only the question of time! “Give us time” say our military 


leaders! ‘‘Give us time” say our equipment producers! “Give us time” say our workers! 


Evmployers Muteal SERVICES 


FOR THE CONSERVATION OF 


INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER 


* Safety Engineering Service. Continual plant inspections by ex- 
perienced safety engineers to eliminate accident hazards. 


* Industrial Hygiene Service. Established laboratory devoted to 
the prevention of occupational diseases through the elimina- 
tion of dangerous dusts, gases and fumes. 


%* Industrial Nursing Service. Registered industrial nurses assist 
in occupational disease prevention and the establishment and 
training of plant first aid units. 


* Nation-Wide Claim Service. Regardless of the location of 
policyholder or claimant, Employers Mutual service is estab- 
lished for quick payment of claims. 


* Rehabilitation Service. Physiotherapy laboratories or ‘“‘curative 
workshops”’ are maintained to hasten the recovery of injured 
workmen and restore their earning capacity as soon as possible. 


Let no risk of the loss of valuable time creep into 
our war program. The conservation of Man-hours in 
plants devoted to the production of vital equipment 
for our fighting forces is essential if time is to be saved, 

Accidents, which interrupt and delay production 
schedules, may have far reaching effects. Such accidents 
need not happen. There are safe ways of operating 
machines, handling materials and doing things day in 
and day out without accident. 

Our safety engineers know how these things can be 
done safely. Furthermore, they know how to instil! 
the idea of safety in the minds of workers and get full 
cooperation in their effort. This service is a part of 
Employers Mutual Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance coverage and its value is recognized by industry 
throughout the nation. 

If accidents are a problem in your plant a consulta- 
tion with our safety engineering department may be 
advisable. A consultation can be arranged quickly. 
Phone or write our nearest office. 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 


s 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES + Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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$5,000 covering death or specified in- 
juries caused by direct enemy action or 
attempts to repel enemy attack. Annual 
premium will be a flat $5 regardless of 
age or occupation. Risk will be distrib- 
uted so that no company carries more 
than 5% of the liability on any one 
olicy. 

Although much less liberal than the 
Pepper plan, the new policies will pro- 
vide opponents of government insur- 
ance with a strong talking point. First 
yersion of the Pepper bill proposed 
monthly indemnities for injuries result- 
ing either directly or indirectly from the 
war. Senators voted it down on the 
ground that it was too liberal. When it 
comes up again, opponents will argue 
that the new private policies make gov- 
cmment action unnecessary. 


Sidestepping Gas Rationing 


Nation-wide rationing of gasoline is 
still unlikely before elections, in spite 
of current OPA efforts to promote it. 

Chief argument for rationing—to force 
conservation of tires—has not yet found 
favor at the White House, because the 
President apparently thinks voluntary 
curtailment of car use and 40-mile speed 
laws will do the trick. Another argu- 
ment for rationing in the Middle West 
—to free tank cars for service to the 
East—was climinated from the field of 
controversy this week by the Petroleum 
Coordinator’s order requiring oil com- 
panies east of the Rockies to divert 
124% of all tank cars not already in the 
East Coast Supply Service. ‘This levy 
will add 5,000 cars to the 62,000 now 
supplying the East. The recent order 
from the Office of Defense ‘l’ransporta- 
tion for shipping oil in trainload lots at 
express schedules (BW —Aug.1°42,p15) 
permits railroads to handle these addi- 
tional cars. 

If this diversion causes oi] and gas 
shortages in areas served mainly by tank 
car, WPB will issue limitation orders 
curtailing deliveries to filling stations, 
as was done in the East before card 
rationing. 

As long as this curtailment is not too 
severe it will not be necessary to resort 
to card rationing, but if it does have to 
come, it will be applied only in shortage 
arcas, not nationally. 
¢Sum-up—The political allergy of the 
White House to nation-wide rationing 
has left WPB and OPA officials floun- 
dering around for stopgaps that would 
have the effectiveness but not the bad 
flavor of gas rationing. 

WPB revived consideration this week 
of a car mileage rationing scheme, pre- 
viously discarded in favor of card ration- 
ing of gas. Probability is that it will be 
dropped again. 
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WPB Keeps Rubber Control 


Despite bttter protests from the farm 
bloc, don’t look for Congress to override 
the President’s veto of the alcohol-rub- 
ber project. The program calling for 
200,000 tons of rubber from alcoho] may 
be boosted, but this will be accom- 
plished mainly by getting more output 
from existing facilities (after a few re- 
finements are made in the process). 

The rubber program, in other words, 
won't be taken away from control of 
WPB. ; 

While the battle over the petroleum 
processes is not likely to be settled for 
another 30 days, insiders declare that 
plants under construction have now 
progressed sufficiently to assure the sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber promised for 
1943. These include no provisions to 
cover civilian needs, in fact do not meet 
al] estimated Army requirements (BW— 
June20’42,p15). 


Steel for Shells 


Ordnance officers, who are now pretty 
sure of their ability to substitute steel 
for brass in the manufacture of shell 
casings virtually all the way down thi 
line, are now wondering rather wn 
whether they'll be able to get the ste« 

After about a year of active expe 

mentation, Ordnance now intends to go 
over completely to steel—even includin 
small arms ammunition eventual 
There will be only two exceptions—a 
craft and antiaircraft guns; in these guns 
even the slightest possibility of jamuning 
is serious. 
e Bonus—In addition to saving hug 
quantities of copper, it has been found 
that the steel shell casing saves man 
and machine hours. 


Narrowing Wage Differential 


An over-all increase in cotton textile 


Back when Nelson became boss of 
production, one of his first innova- 
tions was a system of daily progress 
reports designed to show him every 
morning just where production stood, 
where the weak spots were. This job 
has steadily increased in importance 
until, in the last War Production 
Board reorganization, it was set up as 
a separate division under a deputy 
director of WPB. By now the “pro- 
gram progress” job is a combination 
of statistics and trouble-shooting. 
The director is not only supposed to 
know at any moment how production 
is running, where the materials are 
going, what projects are falling be- 
hind, but he’s supposed to know, too, 
what’s wrong with the slow jobs and 
what ought to be done about them. 

It’s a tough assignment, and after 
Nelson created it he left it vacant 
while he scouted for the right man. 
This week he figured he’d found him 
in Ernest Kanzler, who has been in 
charge of Detroit conversion as head 
of WPB’s Automotive Branch. 

Kanzler went to Detroit with at 
least one strike on him. ‘There. was 
a suspicion that his being Edsel 
Ford’s brother-in-law had something 
to do with his appointment. The sus- 
picions didn’t last long. He’s ad- 
mired in the auto capital for the way 
he has organized the war job there; 
he’s given a substantial share of credit 
for the speed with which the auto 
companies have got into production. 

Dark, of medium height, with wiry 


Kanzler, Trouble Shooter for Nelson 


hair growing a little thin as he turn 
50, Kanzler has a rather cold per 
sonality, a mind like a filing cabinet 
A trace of vanity doesn’t seem to in 
terfere with his ability to appraise sit 
uations realistically. He’s valued for 
his knack of summarizing production 
problems quite coldly in- terms of 
labor supply, materials, machines, 
management peculiarities, and phys 
ical facilities. In Detroit he got along 
surprisingly well with labor but is 
worried and puzzled by the low labo: 
morale he believes he finds there 
Enamored of figures, statistics, 
Kanzler had the walls of his Detroit 
office lined with charts breaking down 
production progress in a dozen way 


All Willson Industrial Safety Devices 
are designed to permit easy adjust- 
ment and give a snug, comfortable 
fit as well as proper protection. 


Your local Willson Representative will 
help you select the Industrial Goggle or 
Respirator device for your hazard. 
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: 
| wages and shrinkage of the North- 


South differential will be the upshot of 
cases now before the War Labor Board. 
Panel recommendations are unanimous 
for increases. ‘They divide on the differ- 
ential issue, but insiders were convinced 
this week that the board would stick by 
the precedent it set when it narrowed 
the differential between northern and 
southern plants of Aluminum Company 
of America (BW —Feb.21'42,p62). 

To justify lifting the textile wage 
| level, the board will cite migration to 
| higher-paying war industries as well as 
| the increased cost of living. 


Discrimination Issue Shapes Up 


| The President’s Committee on Fair 
ik mployment Practice will be faced with 
the first clean-cut defiance of its orders 
forbidding discrimination against Ne- 
groes unless President Green of the 
American Iederation of Labor can make 
two Chicago local unions “say uncle” at 
conferences there this week. 

The committee last June ordered two 
steamfitters’ and plumbers’ locals to 
admit Negroes and assign them to jobs. 
The steamfitters denied any discrimina- 
tion. ‘The plumbers insisted they were 
going to place unemployed white mem- 
bers before admitting Negroes. The 
committee has statements from local 
| contractors that jobs are available for 
the Negroes. 

@ Precedent—In two previous similar 
cases the committee was able, through 
Green’s intervention, to force one We est 
Coast machinist local to admit Negroes 
and another to give them work permits. 


Meat Shortage Blues 


| The meat situation (BW —Aug.1’42, 
p28) can be summed up in one word— 
confusion. It prevails within the govern- 
ment and the industry. It exists with 

| regard to high policy and the mechanics 
| by which policy is made effective. 

| Focal point of the confusion is OPA’s 
price policies, which must share the 
blame for the current shortage. There is 
no agreement anywhere as to whether 
ceilings should be placed on livestock. 
All packers are squeezed by above-110%- 
of-parity ceilings on beef and hogs, but 
the small independents are howling the 
loudest. OPA probably would brave the 
gigantic problem of putting ceilings on 
livestock, but the Department of Agri- 
culture thinks that everything will iron 
itself out if OPA will sit tight until the 
new crop of livestock starts to market in 
mid-September. 

| As an example of the confusion over 
mechanics, OPA has announced an 
agreement with the “big three’’ packers 

| whereby audits will be made of all their 


i 


branch distributing houses. Ref 
will be made to wholesalers and ret 
when the audits show that br 
houses’ charges were above ceiling pl 
OPA admits that overcharges re 

from confusion over ceiling provi 
and praised the Big Three’s coope: 
spirit. 

Free Licenses covering prepara 
and distribution of feldspar for « 
guishing magnesium incendiary b 
may be obtained, subject to presc: 
conditions, by application to the §$ 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Who’s Picking Plums? 


Donald Nelson’s dollar-a-year 
protest that the last thing they ev 
is favor their own companies in 
deal with the government. Washingt 
is talking these days of a case wh« 
company leaned over backward so 
that it practically parted its back 
with its Achilles tendons. 

The company is Johns-Manville 
the contract involved was an ordna 
plant (one of the biggest) which }|-M 
built in the Middle West and which is 
now operating for Uncle Sam. No J-M 
products were used in the construction 
though acres of asbestos roofing, shin 
gles, and composition board wer 
stalled. J-M bought all such supp 
from its competitors. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


WPB is being so careful in avoiding 
use of scarce metals that employees 
began getting rust stains on their clot! 
shortly after passes with unplated 
fasteners were issued to them. 

That funny story about Leon Hend 
son running out of gas was issued by 
OPA as a press release. ‘The bulky P: 
Administrator publicized his _predica 
ment to emphasize that the regulations 
take care of such emergencies. 

In a test case, the Department of Ju 


tice has obtained court affirmation of its 


position that law-abiding enemy alicns 


can prosecute private lawsuits in stat 
and federal courts. 

Dimout regulations on the West 
Coast, similar to those prevailing on the 
eastern seaboard for some weeks, were 
invoked this week. 

Efficacy of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s production string-pulling 
dairy products through buying pri 
(BW—Aug.1’42,p63) is measured in a 
late D.of A. casualty list. During t! 
last 60 days, 131 cheese plants (52 
Wisconsin) have either stopped produc- 
tion or switched to butter and dri 
milk. 

—Business Weck 
Washington Burea 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeo 
Week Week Ago Ago Ag 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . ..... *185.2 185.0 183.1 170.8 161.4 
PRODUCTION 
eee eee Copemstroms (96 Of capacity)... . 2... oo cceecccscccccccscccsins 96.5 97.0 97.7 95.0 96.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks......................cccccccccce 18,260 18,260 22,680 73,305 62,1 4¢ 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $31,086 $40,988 $38,914 $24,737 $34,138 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 3,649 3,626 3,424 3,468 3,263 
EY I, EAM GD, oc oss recnterescasevesecesencs , 3,383 3,691 3,297 3,871 3,695 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ 0... ce eeeeeee 1,842 = 1,850 1,904 1,877 1,817 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 79 80 87 87 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 0.0.0.0... cee eeee 63 64 63 50 62 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . panenede $12,647 $12,546 $12,416 $11,097 $9.69 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). rer erret +5% +5% —8%  +34% 27 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................c0ceeees 168 190 186 248 190 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 230.2 230.6 231.8 225.4 212.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 154.0 154.2 155.0 153.1 146.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 180.7 179.9 181.1 178.3 152.3 
tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, tom).................ccccccccccccccees $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
*Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom).................ccccccccccccccces $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................0 ccc eee eeeees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.017¢ 
at Give. 2, ewe wheter, Kamess City, ba)... ccccscccccvecccece $1.11 $1.07 $1.09 $1.26 $1.01 ‘ 
EE ED PI, OD, 6 sv eon nwanerosccsceccsovcecossutos 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.66¢ ‘ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................0ceeeeeees 18.68¢ 18.96¢ 19.83¢ 19.23¢ 16.27¢ ’ 
I MI 6 9.5 6d a. 0-6-9 « 4 0's 504.09 Wide sles beinace sain Sew AiRS $1.243 +$1.243 $1.222 $1.282 $1.260 ; 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 0.0.00... 0. ccc cece eee ees 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.98¢ . 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........000000 cece eeees 67.8 68.3 67.6 70.5 82.2 : 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) er ei 4.29% 4.29% 4.32% 4.28% 4.26 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.82% 2.82% 2.83% 2.84% 2.74 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.34% 2.34% 2.36% 2.10 
U. S. T ey Ee CT ci inn bans oo 0.603 tee 6eed sees 1.22% 1.21% 1.17% 0.92% 0.63 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-i% =§=6 8-1% 8-1% 4% 4 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 26,670 26,313 25,502 24,747 24,544 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 33,512 33,396 32,382 30,342 28,771 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,432 6,430 6,469 6,778 6,04 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks......................22.000005 976 1,034 912 857 917 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 19,387 19,218 18,232 15,398 14,588 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks....................0000005 3,429 3,414 3,410 3,689 3,611 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,200 2,300 2,260 3,479 5,15 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,237 3,196 2,873 2,339 2,24 
* Preliminary, week ended August Ist. t Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
| 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY | 
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TO ITS WARTIME JOB! 


PLANER used for making automatic 
tools that are needed in manufactur- 
ing war materials was working at full 
designed capacity. But its best fell short of 
requirements; unfilled orders were piling 
up. Meanwhile war plants were clamoring 
for faster deliveries—of automatic tools. 
The question was: how to make this planer 
exceed its full-capacity production? 

A G-E Application Engineer studied the 
problem. Here’s his solution: He recom- 
mended that a new and bigger electric 
motor and control, together with a new 
gear mechanism, be installed on the planer. 
It was done, and the changeover raised 
the capacity ‘‘ceiling’’ of the machine. 
Production went up 20 per cent—the 
equivalent of adding a couple of months to 
the production year. 


Many other production bottlenecks have 
been smashed by G-E Application Engi- 
neers—in some cases as much as a 200 per 
cent increase in machine production ca- 
pacity has been obtained. Significant is the 
fact that, in the most cases, minor elec- 
trical changes that they suggested have 
accounted for the major improvements in 
both quality and output. Today their 
technical skill is concentrated on speeding 
war manufacture. If your production sched- 
ules could use some electrical first-aid 
treatment, we suggest that you call our 
nearest office. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Novy “E’’, for Excellence, hos 


been awarded to 92,780 General 
Electric employees in five plonts 
monufocturing novel equipment 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


680-323-8000 
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THE OUTLOOK © 


War Business Waits on the War 


Changing and quickening course of combat is forcing 
strategic choices which will determine the shape of policy on the 
home front. Supply limits complicate the problem. 


Sharp German advances deep into the 
Caucasus tied in this week with news of 
4 secret session of the British Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Litvinoff’s third recent visit 
to the White House, and sensational 
reports that Mr. Churchill had arrived 
in Moscow—all to forecast a basic deter- 
mination of United Nations strategy 
soon. 

Perhaps that strategy has already been 
formulated. But, for all the sagacity and 
intelligence of the general staff, plans 
nevertheless must change with events. 
And the tragic possibility is that Nazi 
successes in coming weeks will be so 
decisive as necessarily to shift to probable 
crystallization of that strategy from the 
realm of military secrecy into the realm 
of public knowledge. 


Forcing the Issue 


For, at Voroshilovsk and Kropotkin 
this week, the Wehrmacht was fast clos- 
ing in, not only on Russian oil, but also 
on the Caucasus gateway to the Middle 
East. Some ten weeks of fighting wea- 
ther still remain to the Germans in 
which to crack that barrier, then to fight 
their way through Iran, Iraq, the Levant 
and Egypt during all the autumn and 
early winter months. Indeed, so swift 
has been the Nazis’ recent pace that 
there may yet be time enough for them 
to wreak great defeats at Astrakhan and 
Stalingrad, and even, perhaps, for a 
wheeling movement to strike the Mos- 
cow-front armies from the rear. 

Patently, Russian courage and stam- 
ima are as integral to this equation as 
time and German drive. But even if 
the strategists have already correctly 
gaged all these elements to foresee fu- 
ture events, the basis—and_ therefore, 
the direction—of their thinking will 
soon become more or less clear to all. 
One way or another, the next two to 
four months will go far towards deter- 
mining for how long we shall have to 
fight this war, and also how we shall 
conduct that fight. 


Strategy Will Decide 


More specifically, the course of the 
War is forcing answers to such problems 
as the ager a of opening a second 
front, the relative amount of lend-lease 
aid we can or should extend to our 
Allies, the degree to which we must 
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rely on American manpower—rather than 
Russian or Chinese—for actual combat, 
and so on. These strategical determina- 
tions, in turn, will help to decide how 
much war production there shall be 
and of which kind. 

For, we have been spreading ourselves 
across the production map, as well as 
the geographic. But the over-all supply 
of materials limits our total arms poten- 
tial (BW—Jul.18’42,p13). Of course, 
that implies the continuing extension of 
allocations and similar controls—perhaps 
soon to such steel substitutes as lum- 
ber and cement. It means, too, that the 
military must get along on substitutes, 
where possible—as, for instance, the re- 
placement of copper by steel alloy cart- 


ridge and shell cases, thus saving 
300,000 copper tons annually. But 
more, that limit also forces upon us a 
choice of weapons, insofar as specific 
arms programs—for tanks, shells, ships, 
planes, cantonments, etc.—compete with 
one another. Manpower may become a 
further limiting factor (Outlook chart). 

Definitely though that choice may 
now be set in the form of specific pro 
grams, changes in strategy, as well as 
technical innovations, are likely to force 
alterations. ‘The recent reopening of 
cargo-plane discussion in the light of 
shipping shortages (page 14) affords a 
case in point. 

Air freight has long been recognized 
as a vital auxiliary to merchant ships in 
supplying our far-flung fronts, and ex 
pansion of cargo-plane production is 
well under way. But now, public fan 
tasy sees in the idea the answer to the 
transport bottleneck threatening our 
whole war effort. 

Actually, though, if Mars flying boats 
or similar craft could be turned out to 
carry 20 tons at once and cover 500,000 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN EMPLOYMENT 
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Nearly 5,500,000 persons were added 
to nonagricultural job rosters in the 
18 months from the start of the de- 
tense program in June, 1940, to De- 
cember, 1941. In contrast, seasonally- 
adjusted employment has risen only 
some 250,000 so far this year. Partly, 
that reflects temporary letdowns in 
many industries converting to war. 
But more important, trade activity 
has been declining and construction 


has not attained the customary sea 
sonal expansion. Nonetheless, com 
petition for labor is becoming keener, 
for employment is at an all-time high 
and the armed forces are drawing off 
men at the rate of 4,000,000 a year. 
From now on, demand for labor will 
mount, but the question is whether 
supply—in the persons of millions of 
women not normally in the market 
for jobs—will keep pace. 
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miles a year—something which the ex- 
perts figure as perhaps two years off— 
production would have to reach 75,000 
in order to duplicate the ton-mile capac- 
ity of the 1,500 merchant vessels 
planned for 1943 (each carrying 10,000 
tons some 50,000 miles a year). Such 
an output would require twice the total 
aluminum-magnesium: capacity set for 
next year, and three times the engine 
potential. ‘That's why the cargo-plane 
solution to transport troubles would im- 
possibly interfere with combat-craft pro- 
grams—unless steel, wood, and plastics 
could be substituted for more critical 
materials, and unless freight-gliders 
could be used instead of powered air- 
craft. ‘That possibility—of flying stcel- 
wood freight trains—is even further 
away. 


Up to the Generals 


Nonctheless, if the results of current 
battles require us to figure on, say, 
upwards of five more years of this * ‘long, 
hard war,” we shall have to start trying 
now to bring such a revolutionary pos- 
sibility to fruition. 

In contrast, if the general staff deci- 
sion be to open a second front this 
year—cither because, given the war out- 
look, we feel we must, or because we 
surely can—the concentration on such a 
cargo-plane effort obviously would be 
lessened. Indeed, due to the fact that 
supply routes to western Europe are far 
shorter than those to the Middle East, 
our present pool of merchant ships 
could then carry vastly more munitions 
than at present. 

In short, it is the war, in its timing 
and its course—more now than materials 
supply, fabricating capacity, civilian 
needs, and the lke—which will tell 
business how long to produce how much 
of what. 


Tonnage Miracle 


Shipyards smash records, 
but rate of sinkings and vast 
supply needs in global war still 
aid case for cargo planes. 


Although many experts think it is too 

late now for the United States to turn 
out the 5,000 cargo planes which Henry 
J. Kaiser believes are needed to fight this 
global war (BW —Aug.1'42,p24), they 
may reconsider their recommendations 
when our latest shipbuilding record is 
compared with losses in the Axis sub- 
marine campaign. 
@ Disheartening Facts—It has been re- 
vealed now that, during May, two tons 
of United Nations ships were destroyed 
by Axis submarines for ev ery ton of new 
shipping built. 

And by the middle of July, the Axis 
record was even better for, though no 
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Scouting for Axis U-boats—that’s the 
duty of hundreds of small but speedy 
naval vessels that now convoy all 


United Nations shipping through the 
Caribbean and guard the approaches 
to the Panama Canal. 


statistics were revealed, the War Ship- 
ping Administration admitted that sink- 
ings had touched a new wartime peak, 
and “greatly exceeded” launchings. 

These revelations are especially star- 
tling in the face of a shipbuilding record 
in this country little short of a miracle. 
800,000 Tons in Month—During July, 
American shipbuilding yards set a world 
production record when they launched 
71 vessels totaling nearly 800,000 tons. 
Of this total, 52 vessels were Liberty 
ships (the standard model developed by 
the Maritime Commission for mass pro- 
duction), eight were “ugly duckling” 
freighters for the British, six were large 
tankers, one was a Great Lakes ore car- 
rier, and the remaining four were special 
Maritime Commission vessels of the 
C-1 and C-2 classes. 

How spectacularly American yards 
have stepped up their production is re- 
vealed in the figures just released by 
shipping authorities. ' 


Month No. Ships Total Tonnage 
Seer ere 16 197,628 
PEE 26 289,549 
Serr rT 26 291,632 
ME hea m sarees 36 401,632 
eee 57 619,779 
ee 67 748,154 
eae 71 790,300 

WOE = nccvws 299 3,338,674 


e Building Time Slashed—Bethlehem’s 
Fairfield shipyard, at Baltimore, copped 
the Maritime Commission pennant for 
July by turning out twelve Liberty ships 
and beating all its own previous records. 
In May, Bethlehem-Fairfield brought 
down the average production time from 
keel - laying - to - delivery -into- service to 


Aive months; 


160.3 days per vessel. In June, the yard 
delivered eleven ships in an average of 
99 days. Building experts claim now 
that they can slash even this average if 
the steel companies can keep up the 1 
quired flow of materials. This compares 
with records during the last war of ten 
to twelve months for each ship. 

To these encouraging records, Rear 
Admiral H. L. Vickery added a note of 
optimism when he declared that the 
merchant shipping program is 2,000,000 
tons ahead of schedule now, and that 
the yards can easily turn out the 24, 
000,000 tons which the President wants 
before the end of 1943. 

e The Other Side—Three recent revela- 
tions, however, knocked the optimism 
out of the public. 

One was that submarine sinkings of 
our Atlantic seaboard since Jan. }4, 
when the first Nazi U-boat made its ap- 
pearance, now total 393 ships and there 
is no slackening of the rate. 

The second was the realistic appraisal 
of the number of ships required to main- 
tain our troops at such unexpected] 
distant fronts as Australia, Egypt and 
the Middle East, India and China, and 
in Russia by way of Murmansk on thie 
north and Basra on the south. Wash 
ington insiders estimate now that the 
present world average for a round trip 
for a United Nations ship is four 
months. Or, on specific routes, the 
round trip figures are: England, 75 davs; 
Murmansk or Archangel, five months; 
Australia, four months; Alaska, one 
month; Middle East (around Africa), 
India, five months; and 
Iceland, two months. 

The third is the realization that time 
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has become such an important element 
that even if the seas were more or less 
cleared of U-boats, deliveries are now so 
slow that both ends of the Axis can out- 
maneuver us along their shorter, inside 
supply lines. Experts on the United 
States missions to India, China, and the 
Middle East have long complained that 
until spare parts and expert service crews 
were maintained near active fronts much 
equipment is bound to be idle a great 
deal of the time. 

e Shifts in Emphasis—This is the back- 
ground against which the cargo plane 
plan, the drastically tightened export 
and import control measures, fresh plans 
to rationalize the pool of United Na- 
tions ships, and the cancellation of the 
Higgins contract to produce 200 Liberty 
ships at New Orleans must be judged. 

Actually, there is little justification for 
optimism yet, despite the shipbuilding 
miracle which American yards have per- 
formed. 

Every sign points to a mounting pro- 
duction of submarines in German yards, 
and to the fact that they are bigger and 
far more maneuverable than in the last 
war. Also, recent reports indicate that 
most depth charges are cffective to 
depths of 300 fect while the new Nazi 
subs are reported able to dive to 600 
fect. : 

e Convoying Problem—Ihe number of 
naval vessels required now to protect a 
convoy of 30 to 50 merchant ships is so 
large that our fleet, even with all of the 
additions now under construction, can- 
not hope to convoy our ships through 
more than the most dangerous waters. 

Loading accommodations at many of 
the African, Middle Eastern, and Orien- 
tal ports which we must now use as 
bases are so primitive that a vessel is 
often in port from four to six weeks 
simply discharging its cargo and taking 
on supplies. 


Shortages Curb War Output 


Pinch in some materials is temporary and in others is 
artificial, but cures are needed if arms production is to be pushed 


up to $7,000,000,000 a month. 


Last week Wright Acronautical sent 
home 3,000 men from its Paterson 
(N. J.) plant. 

The War Department is canceling 
the ammunition plant contract of the 
Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

In Michigan, the Oldsmobile Ord- 
nance plant has cut down to six days, 
may perhaps go to five soon. 

In Louisiana, the Higgins shipyard 

contract has been canceled. 
e That Coveted A-l-a—Only a_ few 
months ago aircraft manufacture was 
given an A-l-a priority rating for the 
first time. ‘Today, an A-l-a rating might 
get you materials to build a doghouse 
in your yard but you can’t do much else 
with it. 

Congress and the public are wor- 

ried and baffled as reports of production 
curtailment come in day after day. 
They want to know what's happening. 
Why are vitally important plants, where 
men have been pushed at peak pressure 
to get the goods out fast, suddenly 
shutting down? 
e What of the Big Effort?—Matcrials 
shortage is the answer. It’s an easy 
answer but a puzzling one. For, if 
material supply can’t support a $4,500,- 
000,000 a month war program, how did 
anyone ever think this country could 
achieve a $7,000,000,000 a month out- 
put next year? 

England and Germany are familiar 
with this situation; it is symptomatic of 
a production machine scraping capac- 
ity. But, argue the experts, the United 


HAULAWAY FOR ARTILLERY 


Making short hauls of freight includ- 
ing 155 mm. guns (above) from the 
Chicago Ordnance District by truck 
is helping to relieve the railroad pinch 
by releasing freight cars for cross- 
country shipping. And at the same 
time is aiding haul-away truckers who 
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lost most of their business when the 
automobile industry converted to war 
production. The guns are carried on 
the trucks rather than trailed behind 
because of the need to save the guns’ 
tires, the menace of the weaving car- 
tiages to other highway traffic, and 
because they can be moved faster on 
the trucks. 


Priority inflation hurts. 


States is still only devoting about 40 
of its national effort to war. Surels 
aren't at war capacity. 

@ Types of Shortages—Ihe shortages of 
raw matcrials exist, to be sure. Som 
of them presumably are temporary; we 
are dependent for a large part of 
copper, aluminum, chrome, ctc., on 
Caribbean and coastwise shipping. Oth¢ 
pinches, caused by 
stocking, are artificial. 

The problem of overstocking has d 
fied solution. ‘There are shipyards that 
right now have a_ five-year 
of copper and are still getting deliver 
few arms plants are yet operating 
the hand-to-mouth basis that is n 
sary if the most is to be got out of 
available supplies. ‘The Army and th 
Navy are still cited as among the 
offenders. 

@ More Curtailment—Also, thei 
considerable slack to be taken 
civilian consumption ot i:aaterial 
16). Manufacture of durable consut 
goods is now on a starvation basi 
deep cuts are still to come in that bi 
fringe of “‘indirect’”’ war industi 
farm and industrial equipment, for 
ample. Morcover, maintenance and | 
pair can’t always remain sacred 

Civilian war officials, if not all 
military ones, are agreed that es 
equipment must be kept in repair 
the emphasis is on “‘essential.”” Soon, 
when the merry-go-round breaks down 
priority officials are going to be tough 
enough to say, “Well, that’s the end of 
the merry-go-round,” and consign it t 
the scrap heap. lor the present, how 
ever, the merry-go-round gets an 
part and the material squeez 
ened by just that much. 

@ Looking Ahead—The absolute short 
ages (as distinct from those of a tempo 
rary or curable sort) are mostly futur 
shortages. Construction of the Higgin 
shipyard wasn’t halted primarily becaus: 
we lack stecl now. The difficulty is that 
next year, when existing yards get up to 
peak potentials and the whole war ma 
chine is running at a $7,000,000,000 
month rate, there won’t be steel to kee; 
the Higgins yard running. 

Such was the reasoning that produc« 
the decision last May to call a halt 
on further plant expansion (BW —Ma 
23’42,p5). The same reasoning 
producing present cancellations of 
tracts. 

e Improper Emphasis—On top of other 
difficulties, the chickens of inadequat 
procurement planning are coming hom 
to roost. Contract letting and 


inventory 


CXCCSS 


Inventon 


plant 


construction have been concentrated on 
the big plants that assemble the end 
products; the subcontractors, the parts 
suppliers, and the subassembly makers 
meanwhile have been neglected. 

Now inadequate capacity down the 

line is making it impossible to keep the 
assembly plants running full time. More 
and more arms plants are going to go on 
short shifts. Arms production, which 
doubled and more in most lines during 
the seven months after Pearl Harbor, 
began to level off last month. It won't 
turn upward rapidly for several months 
to come, 
e Tracing Back to Knudsen—Inciden- 
tally, there's irony in the fact that Don- 
ald Nelson, who has been getting the 
credit for production gains that are in 
no small part the fruition of work done 
by William Knudsen, is now going to 
have to take the blame for the flaws in 
Knudsen’s job. 

Knudsen, production authoritics in 

OPM and WPB, and the Army buvers 
failed to realize that cach big arms 
assembly plant is simply the apex of a 
pyramid—the miners and ingot pro- 
ducers at the base with the suppliers 
and fabricators in between. ‘The base 
can't be expanded much, and next vear 
it will set the limits on capacity. But 
the present trouble is in the area mid- 
way between the base and the apex. 
e Idea Fails to Work—So far, most of 
the contract-letting and plant-building 
theory has been that if the end-product 
capacity were created the normal proc- 
esses of business would provide the 
underlying capacity. It hasn't; not fast 
cnough anyway. 

One reason for this, of course, has 

been the unexpected productivity of the 
assembly plants. For instance, there's 
an airplane that used to take 200,000 
man-hours to build on a one-by-one 
setup. Mass production was expected to 
cut this to 125,000. Actually, the cut 
was to 40,000. ‘This sort of thing throws 
a terrific strain on the supply of engines, 
propellers, instruments, carburetors, 
bolts and nuts, forgings, extrusions, 
Similar situations exist m most other 
weapons. 
@ A New Opportunity—This discovery 
that there’s still a capacity bottleneck at 
the part and subassembly level offers 
some possibility of a new chance to a 
good many small civilian businesses 
that had just about given up hope of 
ever getting into war work. 

The impressiveness of shortages is 
accentuated by the inflation that priority 
rating values are now undergoing. ‘The 
man who can’t get fabricated copper on 

AA-1 rating Ends it easy to believe— 
as is being said in Detroit—that there'll 
never be a manpower shortage because 
the material shortage will catch up with 
us first. 

@ Multiple Controls—A-1-a used to be a 
worthwhile rating, but now it’s topped 
by the double A. ratings (running from 
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AA-1 down to AA-4), by delivery direc- 
tives from the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board, and by the U.S.-Soviet Protocol 
which comes ahead of everything. Su- 
perimposed on these is the framework 
of the government's Production Re- 
quirements Plan. 

The AA ratings were introduced last 

month for the “ostensible purpose of 
separating out and giving preference to 
contracts calling for deliveries this year. 
Actually, they are seen as an attempt by 
the Munitions Board to sabotage the 
Production Requirements Plan which 
had been crammed down the military 
throats by WPB. ‘The armed services 
presumably hoped that the AA ratings 
would cut in ahead of the definite- 
quantity ratings issued under PRP by 
the WPB. 
e Checking the AA’s—in the last few 
days its been impressed on the Muni- 
tions Board that even AA ratings can 
only be exercised to the extent per- 
mitted by a manufacturers PD-25-a ma- 
terial allotment issued under PRP. Now 
when a manufacturer gets a new order 
with a double A rating, he may not use 
the rating until he has filed an amenda- 
tory application (PD-25-f) with WPB 
where it can be checked against the 
available supply of materials. 

It’s still true, of course, that the vari- 
ety of rating procedures has become so 
great and so confusing as to constitute 
an invitation to deliberate or an unwit- 
ting violation of the rules. Nevertheless, 
WPB remains confident that within a 
few wecks—or at worse by the third 
quarter—opcrations under PRP will have 
scaled down the volume of priority rat- 
ings in circulation close enough to the 
supply of materials so that a rating will 
again mean somcthing. 


AIR CARGO PLAN 


Nash-Kelvinator prepares to take its 
place in Washington's fast-develop- 
ing cargo plane program (BW —Aug.1 
"42, p24). Two of the Vought-Sikor- 
sky flying boats, like those used by 


Civilian Hardship? 


Consumer goods problem 
is not so much one of supply 


as of teaching “fat” nation 


to get along with “enough.” 


Warnings by WPB officials that ‘hc 
civilian standard of living will soo 
cede to 1932 levels make better n 
paper headlines than statistics. -Actu 
nobody in all the government is ab 
document the case. And actually, 
ring only a war of undreamed-of len; 
no citizen will go hungry, unclad, 
less, or shelterless. In many resp¢ 
that’s a better guarantee than the ; 
ulation had in 1932 
@ Psychological Hump—Beccause 
U.S. has more “‘fat’’ to live on than 
other warring nation, the problem ot 
consumer supply is nO imminent worry, 
lood and clothing are headaches in 
England. Cemmany. had so many suj 
riddles that her whole agricultur: il ci 
omy Was revi unped beginning in 1933 
to assure at least a bare minimum. But 
the current big U.S. problem is how to 
get over the psychological hump of 
teaching a population with a high stand 
ard of living not to throw a half-wom 
pair of shoes away, or squawk at « 
lump of sugar. 

Furthermore, because of the “fat” 
the economy—home inventorics, stor 
inventories, second-hand goods—and tl 
barely-scratched field of substitutes, it 
next to impossible to calculate the U.S 
position as accurately as if we were an 
importing nation. Right now gover 


ment statisticians are finding that out 


American Export on its transatlantic 
tuns, have been built by Nash-Kel- 
vinator on a hand-assembly basis, aud 
the company now announces com 
pleted plans to build them in volume 
hitherto unapproached — throughout 
the world. 
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and a current calculation is a case in 
point. Here’s the way the OPA-WPB 
statisticians worked their mathematics: 
It was assumed that the 128,000,000 
civilians Owned approximately X pairs 
of shoes. To this supply, a new quan- 
titv-Y— could probably be added annu- 
allv. At this stage, however, the Stand- 
ards Section of OPA 


Y could be stretched appreciably if 


pointed out that 


mending. 


(1) cattle-branding is changed so that 
the brand eats out a smaller hole, (2) 
leather is omitted from the instep of a 
shoe, (3) other substitutes are used, and 
(+) civilians are taught how to conserve 
old shoes until they’re worn beyond 


@ Limiting Factors—All these factors 
make a sensible answer to the problem 
impossible, at least at the moment. The 


tional jealousies. 


majority of variables in this type of cal 
culation hinge on consumer acceptance, 
and pacification of annoyances which 
often amount to geographical or sec 
Impairment of wat 
efhciency because of local shortages is 
another angle, but one that’s solved 
with comparative case. 
From the standpoint of a shorter 
time-length, however, the civilian sup- 


1. Defunct Merchandise 


Civilian production of the following items has either been 


cut off completely or will be stopped in the near future: 


Aircraft 
Automobiles 


Coal stokers (after Sept. 30) 


Coin machines 
Dispensers (beverage) 
Electrical appliances 
Electric ranges 


Frozen food refrigerators (8 


cu. ft. or less) 
Ironers 
Lawn mowers 


Metal household furniture 


Oil burners 


Outboard motors 
Radios, phonographs 
Refrigerators 


Room-coolers, window-type 


airconditioners 
Sewing machines 
Signs (metal) 
Tractors (17-35 h.p.) 
Tires, tubes 
Trucks 
Washing machines 
Vacuum cleaners 
Vending machines 


II. Curtailed Goods and Services 


By government order or because of the exigences of the 
shipping situation, goods and services in the following list 
have been curtailed—in terms of the total units which can be 

roduced, quantity of critical material which can be used or 
th. In the case of services, of course, the trend means fewer 
frills, less convenience. To this tabulation could be added 
many, many other items, the ingredients of which are changed 
or the output of which is limited on a voluntary basis by 
manufacturers. But the following is the main family tree: 


Air conditioning 
Baby carriages 
Batteries 
(storage) 
Bicycles 
Burial vaults 
Canned goods 
Caskets 
Cellophane _pack- 
aging and 
wrappers 
Church goods 
Closures 
Clothing 
Coffee 
Construction 
Cooking 
appliances 
Cosmetics 
Cotton textiles 
Cutlery 
Delivery services 
Dyes (fast) 
Farm machinery 
Firearms 
Fire Extinguishers 
Fishing tackle 
Flashlights, 
batteries 
Floor covering, 
upholstery 


Fountain pens, 
pencils 
Gasoline 
Golf clubs 
Hairpins, bobpins 
Heating and 
plumbing 
equipment 
Houschold 
accessories 
Houschold 
utensils 
Ice refrigerators 
Innerspring 
mattresses 
Jewelry 
Lamps 
(fluorescent) 
Lamps 
(incandescent) 
Lamps (portable 
electric) 
Laundry and dry 
cleaning equip- 
ment 
Motion 
(sets) 
Musical 
instruments 
Office equipment, 
furniture 


pictures 


III. Food Consumption 


The data below is from the latest (July) estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Domestic military con- 


*Crop year: August to August. 


Office machinery 
Office supplies 
Paper (certain 


types) 
Plumbing fixtures, 
radiators 
Radio tubes 
Razors, blades 
Records 
(phonograph) 
Sanitary napkins 
Shoe soles 
Slide fasteners 
Space-heating 
equipment 
Spices 
Sponges (Luffa) 
Stoves (above-the- 


floor _ heating 
and cooking) 
Tea 


Telephone service 

Toys, games 

Tractors (track 
laying) 

Tubes (collapsible) 

Typewriters 

Vitamin A 

Warm air furnaces 

Windows (metal) 


Consumer Goods—What's Available and How Much 


sumption is included in the figures. Asterisk indicates that 
per capita civilian consumption will probably go down in 


1942: 
Item 
Cereals: 
Wheat 
RN i RS od ae gos 
Rice, milled....... 
Other cereals...... 


Meats: 


*Beef and veal..... 
re 
Lamb and mutton. 


Poultry, Eggs: 
Chickens ......... 


Eggs 
Dairy Products: 
Fluid milk, cream. . 
Condensed and 
evaporated milk.. 
Butter 
Cheese 
Other 
WOME bic cc swe 
Total dairy products 
(in terms of milk 
equivalent) 
Fats and Oils: 


*Lard 


(manufac- 


Vegetables: 
oe 
Sweet potatoes..... 
Other fresh....... 

*Canned (canned 

weight) 

Dry edible beans... 

*Cane and beet sugar 

(raw) 
Fruits: 

*Fresh citrus....... 


*Fresh apples....... 
*Other fresh....... 


ee eT 


Unit 
Mil. bu. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. lb. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. lb. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. lb. 
Mil. bu. 
Mil. bu. 
Mil. Ib. 
Mil. Ib. 


1,000 bags 


Mil. 
Mil. 
Mil. 


Mil. 
Mil. 
Mil. 


Be ht ath as 1,000 short tons 


Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 


Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 


IV. Raw Materials for Clothing 

Wool and cotton are the two major ingredients of cloth- 
ing. (The status of hides, essential to footwear, is now a 
military secret). Latest Department of Agriculture estimates 
on wool and cotton consumption, civilian and military, are 


as follows: 


1941 


a ee eer 1,021,000,000 Ib. 
9,722,000 bales* 


1941 


494 


co7 
yal 


885 
4,485 


9,211 
9,169 
919 


2,700 
485 
42,051 


46,795 
2.696 
2,182 

805 


6,366 


109,757 


1942 


wit 


1942 


502 
8,678 
985 


4,984 


9.600 
8.600 
950 


3,078 
509 
42,188 


1 
> 2) 
oo 
oO 


35,124 


4.413 
14,300 


900,000,000 Ib 
11,200,000 bales* 
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ply situation can be treated with a fair 
amount of detail. ‘Thus for the coming 
year it shapes up about as follows: 
@ Food—This, the category lending it- 
self to the best statistical description, 
also shows the least shortages (sce table). 
But there are some minor annoyances 
that will stir up a fuss. Meat is the 
No. | candidate here (BW—Aug.1'42 
p28). About 40% of our pork produc- 
tion is being reserved for lend-lease, and 
a huge amount of beef is being gobbled 
up by the Army. Both Army and lend- 
lease buy only the federally-inspected 
product, and this also happens to be the 
big source of meat for urban centers. 
Hence, there'll be less beef and pork in 
the cities in the coming months—a situ- 
ition greatly aggravated by the fact that 
as workers’ incomes increase, their con- 
sumption of beef and pork goes up. 
lor instance, the per capita consump- 
tion of beef in families with less than 
$500 income is 21 Ib. annually. In fami- 
lies with an income of $5,000 or over, 
the per capita figure is 78 Ib. Similarly 
pork consumption (except bacon and 
salt side) jumps from 18 Ib. to 46 Ib. 

Fewer canned goods will be available 
in the coming year, also because of mili- 
tary demands. However, supplies ot 
fresh vegetables are plentiful, and the 
supplies of canned juices are increasing. 

Grain, poultry products, and dairy 
products (BW —Aug.1'42,p63) are in a 
very casy situation. 

@ Durable Consumer Goods—Kiss them 
goodbye for the duration. Dealers still 
have inventories, but when they're 
cleaned out this category is finished ex- 
cept for goods made of noncritical mate- 
rials or goods made in “nucleus” facto- 
ries (BW—Jul.25'42,p15). At best, how- 
ever, further production will be at a very 
slow rate and the models won't look like 
they used to. 

@ Clothing— Thoughts of rationing this 
year are completely evaporated, mainly 
because rationing is a much worse head- 
ache than anticipated. Conservation 
(cutting out doodads like pocket-flaps, 
etc.) and a greater emphasis on used 
wool, wool-cotton, and wool-rayon are 
the mainstays of the new program. 
Wool supplies are shorter than last year, 
and while cotton stocks are more than 
adequate, loom capacity is the big X in 
the clothing equation. 

Shoes are in about the same fix. Best 
quality hides go to the government, and 
production is strained. 

In general, what with current produc- 
tion and existing inventories, the cloth- 
ing situation is irksome but not alarm- 
ing. New materials will show a tendency 
toward fewer styles, and some deteriora- 
tion from customary quality levels. Ra- 
tioning and quality control may be fu- 
ture eventualities. 

e Transportation—One word sums it up: 
Bad. ‘There are barely 300,000 autos 
left for rationing this year, and 135,000 
for next year. That'll be the end. New 


ai * 


LAST OF A “FIRST” 


A work train is moving slowly today 
on a one-way journey along the “Old 
Line” railroad, the nation’s first trans- 
continental line. This week, the 
wrecking operations had proceeded 
to the exact point at Promontory, 
Utah, where Gov. Leland Stanford on 
May 10, 1869, drove the famous 
golden spike that joined together the 


lines of the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific (now the Soutlierm 
Pacific), and connected East and 
West for the first time. Rails that are 
being salvaged will be relaid to aid 
trafic at naval depots on the West 
Coast. Where's the golden spike? 
It’s owned by Stanford University, 
but is safely tucked away in a 
vault at the Wells-Fargo Bank, 
San Francisco. 


trucks for civilian use numbered 144,500 

at the end of May. They’re being ra- 
tioned at the rate of around 3,000 a 
week now, so early next year the supply 
will be exhausted. Used cars aren’t a 
great help unless somebody finds a way 
of putting good tires on them. : 

Railway passenger traffic is jamming 

trains to the gills. With only the same 
number of cars as last year, the major 
roads in the first four months carried 
around 30% more passengers (noncom- 
muters) an average distance 15% greater 
than last year. Other forms of transpor- 
tation are similarly. taxed. 
@ Shelter—Problems here are mainly lo- 
cal or sectional. Little national attention 
is focused here, and—fortunately—there 
have been no bombings to make things 
complicated. 

Thus, all told, the civilian picture for 
the coming year is pretty good, though 
the shock of minor shortages may cause 
some consumer irritations that are sure 
to be echoed in the halls of Congress. 


ney eS TT rT 
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To keep these irritations in check, the 
government's big job is one of psychiol- 
ogy, and thus far OPA’s Consumer Di- 
vision is slated to handle the brunt of 


it (page 36). Its task: Acquainting 
civilians with the supply situation, and 
getting them prepared to make the most 
of what they have. 
e Rationing Experience—Rationing, as 4 
form of supply-stretcher, is still under 
wraps. The first brutal experience with 
gasoline and sugar caused Leon Hen- 
derson the loss of some stature at the 
White House, and the tendency now 1s 
to go easy. OPA has found out that ra- 
tioning means (1) careful supply calcula- 
tion, often an impossibility (2) airtight 
methods, and (3) pacification of geo- 
graphical jealousies. That’s a big order 
to be filled. 

In the last analysis, the U. S. civilian 
supply situation may be summed up as 


-not so much a problem of size of ess« n- 


tial supply, as a problem of size and ( 
versity of a relatively “fat” Sohelabics. n. 
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A “New” C. of C. 


Effects of victory won by 
Eric A. Johnston and insurgents 
become apparent in chamber’s 
relationships in Washington. 


When the leaves are off the maples, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt can look 
across Lafayette Park from the White 
House and see the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. In recent 
years his glances in that direction have 
been disapproving glares. ‘lo the Presi- 
dent the $3,000,000 building has been 
a citadel of the opposition, a strong 
point and listening post for the men 
he castigates as “tories” and ‘“‘reac- 
tionaries.”” 

Even when the institution was headed 

by an old friend, Henry I. Harriman, 
the Boston utility man, F. D. R. re- 
fused to give the chamber the time of 
day. 
e Things Are Different—Now, suddenly, 
all this is changed. The White House 
and the U. S. Chamber are on speak- 
ing terms again. When Eric A. John- 
ston, elected head of the chamber last 
spring, walked across the park to make 
his courtesy call, the President kept him 
20 minutes instead of the five that had 
been scheduled. 

When a management-labor group 

called on the President on July 23 to 
pledge a united war effort, Eric A. John- 
ston was up front with William Withe- 
row, president of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, Philip Murray, president 
of the C.I.O., and William Green, 
president of the A.F.L. 
e Young Men Emerge—The answer is 
that a profound change has come over 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Old-timers who set their 
courses by traditional landmarks have 
handed over control to younger men 
with what Washington calls ‘‘more flex- 
ible dispositions.” Actually the vener- 
able organization has undergone a revo- 
lution with the younger chamber secre- 
taries (mostly Westerners) coming out 
on top. Johnston (a Westerner, too) 
was their man. After they had put him 
over (BW—May2’42,p16) a_ veteran 
member of the Washington staff was 
heard to remark: 

“It’s like a fresh breeze blowing 
through the building.” 

Johnston grinned when the crack 
was repeated to him. He said he hoped 
the disturbance would turn out to be 
something more significant than hot air. 
¢ Insurgents’ Policy—Johnston is a Re- 
publican. It is likely that many of his 
backers, thought no more highly of 
New Deal philosophy than does the 
chamber’s old guard. But there was 
this important difference—the insurgent 
crowd wanted to accept the facts, to ease 
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up on fighting the government and 
labor, in a word to take their place in a 
wartime united front. 

The senior group held honestly to 

the conviction that any real alliance 
with Roosevelt meant an end of cher- 
ished individualism, defeat of “the 
American way of life.” 
e Background—Before the convention 
last spring the old guard considered 
itself firmly in the saddle. ‘The machin- 
ery of the U. S$. Chamber was set up to 
provide democratic control by the 1,700 
local and state chambers of commerce, 
trade and industrial associations repre- 
senting “more than 1,000,000 business 
men.” But (as often happens in all 
sorts of organizations) a small group of 
strong men had gradually obtained the 
upper hand. 

Each president, when he retires, be- 

comes a member of the senior council 
of five, the councillor who has served 
longest stepping aside to make place for 
the newcomer. 
e How It Worked—Members of this 
council dominated the board of 44 
directors who chose the nominating 
committee which, in turn, picked the 
new president. ‘The nominating com- 
mittee was named by secret ballot, but 
such was the power and prestige of the 
elders that up to this year it was smooth 
sailing. 

Men acceptable to the dominant per- 
sonalities were named by the nominat- 
ing committee—and nomination meant 
election, since the board of directors 
always voted unanimously for the com- 
mittee’s choice. 


e Leaders of Uprising—At the head of 


Eric A. Johnston, of Spokane, Wash., 
youthful president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States tells 


the insurgent secretaries were Leonard 


Read, general manager of the Los An 
gcles Chamber of Commerce, and 
Christy Thomas, manager of the Scatt 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘Their f 

ing wanted more cooperation with ¢ 
ernment and labor, less “Roos 
baiting.” 

Gradually they picked up strength 
and this strength began to appeat 
the board of directors, for the cham! 
and trade associations name the m 
bers of the board. At the convent 
in Chicago last April the rebels sl! 
their power by electing Johnston | 
dent. 

e Fight over O’Leary—The real 
down, however, was precipitated | 
other struggle. ‘The old guard man 
fested its control through the p n 
of John W. O'Leary, chairman of th 
executive committec, who was th« 

ber’s full-time manager. He had | 

in for five years, drawing a salai 
$40,000 annually, but the job had n 
been made permanent. At thi 
meeting the “ins” proposed a chang 
in the bylaws which the other camp 
charged would perpetuate O'Lea1 
position. 

Opposition to the suggestion was so 
strong that it was hastily withdrawn 
A committee was appointed to examin 
into the matter. The committe 
ported to a special meeting of the board 
of directors at Chicago on July 17. It 
findings supported the opposition 
O'Leary resigned, and the new crowd 
took over. 

e Full Reorganization—The victory wa 
signalized by a grant of power to John 


Harry Wheeler, first president, how 
the policy of the Chamber is changing 
under his administration. 


Te Our Meany Friends end Customers 


Columbine Laundries, Inc. 


Has been ordered to turn over its laundry and cleaning 
plants to the War Department on 


AUGUST I, 1942 


and will thereafter be operated by the War Department 

exclusively for the armed forces of the United States 

stationed in Denver and vicinity. 

We Are Proud 

of course, that the COLUMBINE’S modern plant meets the high 
for serving as the laundry 


that it will be necessary for us to discontinue serving the thow- 
sands of Denver families and business establishments, many of 
whom have been Columbine Laundries customers for years. 


IMPORTANT! 
PLEASE NOTE 


1 you ares customer of The Columbine Leundries being served by either 
eur route men or thru our curt service ot the plant of oer branch offices, 
ie will be necemsary for you to make iaumediete arrangements te be served 
by one of Denver's other leundry plant 
The Columbine Laundries Service to the Public 
Will Be Discontinued August 1, 1942 


Main Plant and General Office 
2000 WASHINGTON ST. AT PARK AVE. 


Brench Office 
1462 York St. 4901 East Colfax 


ston for a complete reorganization of 
the chamber. Things have happened 
fast. ‘The new manager will be Ralph 
Bradford, now the organization’s secre- 
tary and a “progressive.” ‘The legisla- 
tive activity of the chamber, long under 
attack by state chambers of commerce, 
will be turned inside out. So will the 
referendum system by which chamber 
membership notifies Congress and the 
public of its stand on important ques- 
tions. Instead of allowing the under- 
lying organizations the usual +5 days for 
mulling over the arguments, returns will 
be polled immediately, by telegraph 
returns. 

Eric Johnston has precise ideas as to 

what the chamber ought and ought not 
to be. And skeptics who wonder if this 
smiling and amiable newcomer has what 
it takes to make the alterations are re- 
minded that he was a captain of Marines 
in the last war. 
e@ As Johnston Sees It—Johnston notes 
that the U. S. Chamber was founded 
as a policy-forming organization for busi- 
ness. By now, he says, it has accumu- 
lated enough policy to run on for years, 
so he sees its future as a service organ- 
ization. Business must provide employ- 
ment for the millions who will be left 
idle by war, Johnston holds: 

“Otherwise government will do it. 
And like the people of Germany, the 
people of the United States would give 
up some of their fundamental liberties 
to the state. And progress as we have 
come to define progress would become 
static.” 


20 


FLASH! 


GOODHEART'S BROADWAY LAUN- 


As of Ist, THE 
taken over by the government for the duration 


DRY will 
of the war. 


We will be unable to dan habyeéy Guig wet 
after July 3ist until we win this 


7 el OSC i RT 
ty and support and we will want you all back as our customers 
when the war is won. 


THE GOODHEART’S 
BROADWAY LAUNDRY CO. 


Last week three laundries—two in 
Denver (left and above) and one in 
Salt Lake served notice on their cus- 
tomers that they had better be look- 
ing around for a new source of service. 
The Army, in line with a new policy 
of expanding its laundry service in the 
shortest possible time, had leased 
three old-established plants. Inside 
employees were asked to continue 
under their new employer, but route- 
salesmen and delivery trucks were re- 
leased to other laundries. 


e After the War—Business can do this 
job because, he says: 

“After the war we will have the great- 
est plant capacity in history. We will 
have a greater source of raw materials, 
both natural and synthetic, than we 
ever had. We will have the greatest 
number of skilled mechanics and tech- 
nicians ever available to any nation. We 
wil] have the greatest backlog of accumu- 
lated demands for all sorts of commodi- 
ties. The people will have accumulated 
savings with which to buy this back- 
log.” 

He has an idea that every company 

of any size should appoint an execu- 
tive whose full-time duty would be plot- 
ting a course for postwar activities—a 
program which is, likewise, being ar- 
dently advocated by the National Assn, 
of Manufacturers. 
e Tennis Player—Eric A. Johnston, at 
45, is one of the youngest presidents 
ever to head the chamber. He has the 
lean, hard look of the habitual tennis 
player. The Johnston smile is some- 
thing special. 

The chamber’s war president comes 
from Spokane, Wash. He says he sup- 
poses he is a small business man. He 
has some 900 employees and he gets 
along all right with 13 different unions. 
Johnston is active both as a business 
and an organization executive. He heads 
the Columbia Electrical & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the Brown-Johnston Co., 
which merchandises electrical supplies. 
Also he is chairman of the Washington 
Brick & Lime Co.; a director of the 


Seattle First National Bank, the Ney 
World Life Insurance Co., the Sp: 
and Eastern Trust Co. 

e Organization Experience—On t), 
ganization side, he has been pre; 

of the Inland Empire Manufact 
Assn. and of the Spokane Chamb 
Commerce. Johnston’s work with the 
U. S. Chamber began ten years ack 
when he was named a member of the 
organization’s committee on taxation 
The following year he was electcd q 
director and in 1941 he became a ; ice. 
president. 

In a sense Johnston’s arrival in the 
president’s office at the U. S. Chamber 
is a return home. He was born in 
Washington. 


Cold Homes? 


Heating and _ ventilating 
men warn of need for positive 
steps now if fuel crisis is to be 
kept from becoming acute. 


There are only 60 days until the 

heating season starts on the North 
eastern Atlantic Seaboard—and not many 
more than 90 days in the Pacific North- 
west and on the Southeastern Seaboard 
Yet the War Service Committee of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti 
lating Engineers estimates that fewer 
than 20,000 of the 1,400,000 domestic 
oil burning furnaces on the Eastern 
Seaboard have been converted to coal 
to date. 
@ Not So Optimistic—The War Service 
Committee is not inclined to put much 
stock in some of the happier reports that 
have been coming out of Washington 
lately to the effect that maybe we'll 
avert that threatened fuel oil shortage, 
after all—thanks to improved facilities 
for petroleum transportation. Commit 
tee members foresee a repetition of 
the coal-less days of the winter of 
1917-18. 

A furnace and stove fuel shortage 

isn’t like an automobile gasoline short 
age. If your gas is cut in half, your car 
runs only half as far, but you can prob- 
ably find other supplemental transporta- 
tion. 
@ What Fuel Cut Means—If domestic 
fuel is cut as little as 10%, the tem- 
perature of a well insulated house will 
crop from 72 degrees to 67, and if you 
don’t put on extra, warm clothing, 
you're going to be downright uncom- 
fortable. If fuel is cut 30%, and you 
try to heat your entire home with the 
70% balance, the resultant 63-degree or 
lower temperature is going to put you to 
bed right after supper. ‘Temperatures 
in a badly insulated, un-weatherstripped, 
non-storm-windowed house will be even 
lower and more uncomfortable. 

When it became apparent a couple 
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Your own plant engineers will greet this Plan with 
enthusiasm. But before they can turn enthusiasm into 


action, they must have executive support. Do your part 
INDIVIDUAL POWER-RECOVERY 


..» help make America powerful, by putting the Power- 
Recovery Plan to work in your plant! It comes com- 
ESTIMATORS MAKE POWER-SAVING pletely packaged in a special Booklet. Write to Gilmer 


SIMPLE AND SYSTEMATIC..... today for your copy! 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY « Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Developed to help Industry convert power-waste into The Oldest Firm of Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
war production, the Gilmer National Power-Recovery 
Plan provides useful Power-Recovery Estimators. . . 
practical power-saving charts for each of these services 
—Electricity, Steam, Mechanical Transmission, W ater, 


Compressed Air, Refrigeration, Boilers, and Prime Movers. 


Compiled by leading power engineers, the Estimators 
are full of technically-sound suggestions, to help make 
power-saving a simple routine in any plant. 


ges 


Authorities on power engineering estimate that, 
if Industry adopts the Power-Recovery Plan, 
the resultant power saving will equal the com- 
bined output of two Boulder Dams! 
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PACKAGED ROOMS 


New is the approach of a Los Angeles 
inventor, Hoyt Martin, to the prob- 


lem of factory-built homes. Martin 
builds bathroom and kitchen, which 
include 75% of all plumbing, wiring, 
and piping in two separate units—pat- 


ented and called Utility Masters—in 
the Whiting-Mead Co. plant (2263 
East Verson St., Los Angeles) and 
hauls them to the home site for $400. 


of months ago that liquid fuel for this 
coming winter would be anything but 
abundant, A.S.H.V.E.’s War Service 
Committee offered the help of its re- 
search and enginecring facilities to the 
government in finding a solution to the 
fuel supply problem. Mr. Ickes ac- 
cepted. On June 24, Chairman B. M. 
Woods, professor of mechanical engi- 
necring, University of California, and 
W. L. Fleisher, New York consulting 
engineer, delivered the committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations to him, fol- 
lowing them up with a supplemental 
report on July 3. 

@ Positive Action Urged—Recommenda- 
tions ranged from comment on the vital 
necessity of more accurate estimates on 
the probable quantities of coal, oil, and 
gas available for the coming winter to 
specific hints on how to prepare homes 
and their heating systems for getting 
along on less fuel. Without saying so in 
so many words, the committee told Mr. 
Ickes to get down to fuel facts with the 
public “and urge positive action through 
publicity during the summer months so 
that enough fuel will be provided to ade- 
quately heat homes and protect health 
during the coming winter.” 

Now the committee is planning to re- 

turn to Mr. Ickes with the suggestion 
that he sponsor a National Heating 
Plant Inspection Week in August, pre- 
ceded by a presidential “fireside chat” 
wherein every citizen would be urged 
to put his heating equipment in top- 
notch shape for maximum fuel econ- 
omy. 
e “Bound to Come’”’—As one committee 
member recently put it, “we are put- 
ting all sorts of money and effort into 
air raid precautions for raids that may 
or may not come. Winter is bound to 
come. 
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Precise figures on the all-over fuel 

situation and the kinds of furnaces that 
will have to be fed are not available. 
According to a sampling survey made 
by the Federal Housing Authority in 
nine eastern cities (Washington, At- 
lanta, Greensboro, N. C., Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Hartford, Providence, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., and Richmond), 60.38% 
of all home furnaces are equipped for 
manual coal operation, 0.73% for stoker 
coal, 31.28% for automatic oil burn- 
ing, 7.61% for gas. 
e Anthracite Output Up — Anthracite 
mining is proceeding at the rate of 56,- 
000,000 tons per year—30% above nor- 
mal. Householders are building up their 
winter’s supply so rapidly that dealers’ 
yards are empty. Hence it can be pretty 
safely assumed that the hard coal burn- 
ers represented in FHA’s 60.38 and 
0.73% will get their customary quota 
of heat. 

Bituminous coal production ran 11,- 

075,000 tons during the week ending 
July 18, just above the minimum 1f,- 
000,000-ton weekly mark which affords 
“a reasonable chance of avoiding trans- 
portation tieups” when cold weather 
comes (BW-—Jul.11°42,p17). No figures 
are available on the proportions of soft 
coal now being delivered to homes, fac- 
tories, and utilities, but coal men are of 
the opinion that home deliveries fall 
considerably short of the “entire win- 
ter’s supply in the cellar now” recom- 
mended by the Interior Department's 
Solid Fuel Division. 
@ Oil Burners’ Quandary—Weakest spot 
in the heating economy is occupied by 
the 31.28% FHA group of householders 
who depend upon oil for their winter’s 
comfort. 

If these householders stand pat, they 
face the prospect of rationing. If the 


25% of them who can convert their 
furnaces to coal make the conversion, 
they will undoubtedly conserve oil, but 
they will have no absolute guaranty of 
getting all the coal they need. 

The oil heating people, who got their 

big start during the coal stringency of 
1917-18, don’t like conversion to coal a 
little bit. 
@ A Resolution—In fact one group, the 
Atlantic Coast Oil Associations Con 
ference, is right now sending a resolu 
tion to “‘proper government officials, 
which includes this statement: 

“From the reaction of consumers wi 
know that the refusal to convert 
based upon an economic reason. No 
consumer having available economical 
heat in his home will spend mone 
deliberately to depreciate the invest 
ment, especially when the sum of money 
required in material and labor runs from 
$35 to $150 per burner. 

“The same consumer would, however, 
spend such sums of money to appreciate 
the value of his property through addi 
tions of storm windows, insulation, or 
mechanical work that would make his 
oil burning unit more efficient. ‘Ihis 
expenditure could be amortized and 
would not be a complete loss as in the 
previous case.” 

National Wool Mineral Assn. was 
quick to acclaim the Federal Reserve 
Board’s modification of time-payment 
regulations governing home insulation 
(BW—Aug.1'42,p18). 

The board’s action, said Wharton 
Clay, secretary of the association, “will 
enable thousands of householders to for- 
tify their homes against a war-made fuel 


- shortage and reduce consumption by 


as much as 50%,” while making some 
increased business for contractors and 
building supply dealers. 
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Potential Fire “Hide-Outs” 
in YOUR Plant 


Loose electric connections. 

Worn or frayed electric cords. 
Insulated cables near hot equipment. 
Unguarded welding operations. 
Wherever open flames are used. 


Where static is generated near flam- 
mable vapors. 


Bridged fuses. 

Defective chimney fire arrestors. 
Wherever workmen smoke. 
Improperly oiled bearings. 


Where spontaneous ignition may 
occur. 


Dirty flues and ducts. 
Dirty, oily or overloaded motors. 


Where light bulbs contac) combusti- 
bles. 


Dipping tanks and cleaning operations 
using flammable solvents. 
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HOW FAR WIL IT REACH “” 


At scores of points in every war- 
time plant, the destructive hand of 
fire lies waiting ... ready to reach out 
at any unguarded moment to destroy 
buildings, machinery and war-essen- 
tial materials. 

The importance of tracking down 
and eliminating every possible fire 
hide-out cannot be overestimated. 
But there’s just one sure way to block 
the hand of fire completely ... by sur- 
rounding every known and unknown 
fire hazard with an ever-watchful 
guard that stops fire at its source! 

Grinnell Sprinkler Systems cover 
every corner of your plant, every hour 


)) AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


For Production Protection 


of the day and night, with this co: 
plete, positive protection. Depen 
able, automatic, they detect and { 
out fire from any origin before ma 


damage can occur. They've extir 
guished more than 8000 fires in th 


past ten years! 
A Grinnell System is engineer: 


and prefabricated to meet your spx 


cial requirements... then install: 


with minimum disruption. It repay 
its cost within a few years by reducir 


insurance premiums! Write today f 
full information. Grinnell Co., Ir 
Executive Offices, Providence, R 
Branch offices in principal citi« 


& 


Coke Diversion 


Home market is drained to 
feed war demands of the steel 
industry. Beehive ovens have 
staged spectacular comeback. 


Ihe man about the house who stokes 

his small home furnace with coke will 
have to meet burly competition for his 
fucl this winter. ‘The steel industry, 
voracious with wartime appetite, is after 
all the coke it can get, and the chances 
for the householder are not 
good, 
e To the Mills—Of the 12% of annual 
coke production which is normally con- 
sumed in household heating units, the 
householder is apt to retain only a 
small fraction this year. For some 
months domestic coke producers, with- 
out fanfare, have been diverting their 
output from the home market to the 
steel mills, although the former is cus- 
tomarily the more profitable. 

For example, recent Chicago area 

prices were $8.70 net to the household 
retailer and only $8.15 to the mills. 
e Expansion of Output—Last year coke 
production touched a new high record 
at 65,000,000 tons, of which something 
under 8,000,000 went to home furnaces. 
This year production will reach 72,000,- 
000 or 73,000,000 tons (high up to 
1941 was in 1929 at 59,000,000), but it 
won't be enough. Hence the War Pro- 
duction Board has sanctioned a_pro- 
gram for a 7,000,000-ton expansion in 
coke-making capacity. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel, with the aid 
of the Defense Plant Corporation, is 
starting the expansion with a battery of 
ovens at Gary, Ind., which will produce 
400,000 tons annually. This plant ad- 
dition, and others too, will not be fin- 
ished for a year or more. 

e Earmarks of Shortage—If, as expected, 
steel operations remain in the very high 
percentage-of-capacity brackets, the coke 


average 
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supply has every earmark of a shortage. 
The involuntary contributions of resi- 
dential users who are going to have to 
turn to coal will help, but not cure. 
Meanwhile, coke producers who are 
turning down their customers for home 
coke in favor of sales to the mills are 
drawing fire from dealers whose mar- 
gins are generally a little larger on coke 
than on coal. Middle West prices on 
home fuel average about $9 to $12 a 
ton for smoky soft coal, $14 for coke, 
and $16 for elegant anthracite. 
e Beehive Oven Revival—So tight has 
coke become that the beehive oven, 
something like a brick kiln, is scoring a 
major comeback after dropping to a 
negligible factor in coke production. 
Beehive coke is somewhat less pure 
than that of the major producer, the 
byproduct oven, and mills that need 
complete freedom from impurities in 
coke hesitate to use it. 


When home fuel handlers moved jy 
on the beehive industry to get supp 
however, Sam Weiss, chairman of : \¢ 
fuel section, iron and steel branch, >f 
the WPB, moved in also and lined «=p 
production for mills that could use it — 
eA Matter of History—The revival >f 
beehive coke production has been 
markable. In 1935-36 it was all t 
dead and buried. Where the bce! 
product had in 1918 accounted for ¢ 
of the 56,000,000 tons of coke 
duced, production had dropped to 
than 3% in depression years. In | 
it rose to 6% and last year was back 1p 
to 9%. This year it will go still higher 
since the preferred byproduct coke can- 
not fill demand. 

Pennsylvania, which accounts for 
about 88% of beehive production, in 
creased its volume from only 227,8(0 
tons in 1939 to 3,405,000 by 194] 
The Connellsville region, once an ar 


r 


The nation’s coke ovens, 88 per cent 
of which are in Pennsylvania, were all 
but closed down until the present 
boom placed them on a 24-hour basis. 
Now glare from the beehive ovens 


lights the night scene at Uniontown, 
Penna. The red hot coke is wet down 
with a hose before being drawn from 
the ovens, then is scooped into wait- 
ing cars for shipment to steel plants. 
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MANY LEADING INDUSTRIES are 


reducing waste... saving tools... 
speeding production 


Less waste of essential tools and materials, greater 
output, and longer life from equipment are the order of the 


day in all wartime effort. 


In many of the nation’s leading industries from coast to 
coast, Disston Conservation Control Cards are helping to 
lengthen the life of tools, reduce breakage, save time and 
accelerate production. These cards— offered without charge 

as part of the Disston Conservation Control Plan—can be 
applied in your plant to improve workmanship, simplify super- 

vision, speed training and conserve critical materials. 
Disston Conservation Control Cards contain carefully prepared information 


on 34 different types of cutting tools. They cover the proper selection of tools, 


common faults in use and their correction, and expert advice on the adjust- 


ment, care, repair and replacement of each type. 


You can get Disston Conservation Control Cards on request — whether or 


not you are a user of Disston products. Send for this practical aid to more efficient 


wartime production today ! Write 


to Henry eae & sone, Inc., 828 © A BOOKLET tells you all 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. about the Disston Conservation 
Control Plan—and contains repro- 
ductions of the Control Cards and 
an order blank. Send for it now! 


DISSTON HARD EDGE, FLEXIBLE BACK, 
METAL CUTTING BAND SAWS 


Blades are hardened on the tooth 
edge only and the saw is designed for 
operating at low speeds. Teeth are 
milled and accurately set by ma- 
chine. Two types of set: Raker Set, 
in all widths and number of teeth 
per inch except 32, for general 
metal cutting, especially steel; 
Group Set, is furnished only 

in 32 teeth per inch. 
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Coke is pushed from the coke-making 
ovens into quenching cars which will 
take it to a blast furnace where it will 


be used along with iron ore and lime- 
stone in making pig iron, from which 
steel is produced. 


of ghost towns, is flourishing again, 
doubling the number of its ovens to 
9,000 in the last two years, despite a 
curtailing period of strikes in the region. 
e Largest Beehive Operator—The HH. C. 
Frick Coke Co., reminder that Henry 
Frick originated U. S. coke production 
in this area, is still the largest beehive 
operator. Carnegie-Illinois plants in the 
Connellsville district depend on bee- 
hive coke for most of their production 
above 85%. 

Coke is what is left after certain bitu- 
minous coals are heated while out of 
contact with air, a process known as 
carbonization. Modern coke is largely 
made in the byproduct oven which is 
equipped with an off-take pipe that per- 
mits collection of the volatile and valu- 
able byproducts. 

@ Byproducts—Coke byproducts and 
articles which use coke byproducts as 
ingredients include: antiseptics, anti- 
pyretics, hypnotics, anesthetics, toluol, 
phenol, ammonium sulphate, asphalt, 
insecticides, ammonia liquor, resins, ben- 


zol, naphtha, creosote oils, dynamite, 
perfume, nylon stockings, spectacle 
rims, aspirin, billiard balls, smelling 


salts, fertilizers, acetylene, baking pow- 
der, soda water, food preservatives, elec- 
trical insulation, lighting, glass prod- 
ucts, refrigerants, laughing gas, phono- 
graph records, moth balls. 

Roughly, 13 tons of coal will make 9 
tons of coke. 
@ Petroleum Coke—A relatively small 
quantity of coke is made from petroleum 
as a solid residue of the distillation of 
petroleum products. It is one of the 
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purest forms of industrial carbon avail- 
able in quantity, and is used m carbon 
electrodes, brushes, plates and special- 
ties, aluminum, abrasives, artificial graph- 
ites, calcium carbide, ferro-alloys, paints 
and pigments, and the ceramic industry. 
Petroleum coke is only about 5% of all 
coke production. 

Coke is required as a fuel and metal- 

lurgical reagent for blast furnaces where 
iron ore is smelted into pig iron, which 
is shipped to open hearths to be made 
into steel. The blast furnace is the 
meeting place of the raw materials—iron 
ore, coke and limestone—from which pig 
iron is produced. ‘The coke burns, melts 
the entire combination, promotes chem- 
ical reactions. 
@ Oxygen Removed—Gases from the 
coke combine with and remove oxygen 
from the ore, while molten limestone 
combines with the earthy matter of thé 
ore, causing it to become fluid and sepa- 
rate as slag. 

Mines and ovens in ten states supply 
the steel industry with most of its coke, 
Pennsylvania with about 30%, chiefly 
from 12 western counties, and Ohio 
with about 12%. Other states in order 
of contribution are Indiana, New York, 
Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Massachusetts. 
P or every ton of ore that is charged into 
a blast furnace, three-quarters of a ton 
of coke is used and one-fifth of a ton 
of limestone. 

e@ Manufactured Gas—Coke ovens in 
America produce about 40% of all the 
manufactured gas publicly distributed 
in city mains and about twice that 


amount, or 350,000,000,000 cu. f 
direct to industrial users. The Kop er. 
Co. manufactures about three-qu: 
of the byproduct ovens in the cor 
Semet-Solvay 15%, and Wilputte 
‘The diversion to date from house \ojq 
use to steel mills is evident in stoc} . of 
the merchant plants, those prod. ; 
for house consumption, which dec}:je4 
during May, 1942, by 5.8% alth 
coke output during the period way wp 


4.4%. Retail coke yards showed a de. 
cline of 22.3% in the same 


mouth, 
while increasing deliveries only 16.5% 
Generally speaking, most American by- 
product ovens have been working 3t 
capacity or near it for the last two \ irs, 


Anthracite’s Ills 


Labor shortage is most 
pressing problem of industry in 
meeting war-created demands. 
Bootlegging is diminished. 


Anthracite mining, never free from 
acute problems, still has some first-class 
worries though output is well above nor- 
mal and finding markets for hard coal 
is no longer difficult (page 22). 

@ New Responsibilities—In theory, at 
least, the coal industry's responsibilities 
are increased every time an Axis sub- 
marine sinks an oil tanker, And, 

whatever degree the present drive for 
conversion from oil burners to coal 
burners succeeds, the demands upon the 
mines will be intensified still further. 

Recognizing this, the anthracite in- 

dustry, the United Mine Workers of 
America, the War Production Board, 
and the state of Pennsylvania have 
joined efforts to make sure that there is 
no avoidable loss of production. Meet- 
ings have been held at Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Pottsville, and Hazelton—the 
principal cities of the anthracite fields— 
to emphasize the urgency of the na- 
tion’s fuel problem. W PB’s War Pro- 
duction Drive, applied hitherto only on 
an individual company or plant basis, 
has been extended to the whole anthra- 
cite mining industry. 
@ Production Bogey—It is figured that 
the needed increase in coal production, 
both hard and soft, will amount to more 
than 150,000,000 tons, which will mean 
a total tonnage in excess of 600,000,000 
tons a year. Pennsylvania’s share is 
computed at one third of this, of which 
anthracite’s slice, at present production 
rates, will be about 56,000,000 tons 
(page 24). 

The most pressing problem in the 
anthracite fields at the moment is a 
shortage of labor, particularly at W ilkes- 
Barre. It is estimated that the whole 


anthracite area is in need of at least 


5.000 men, and that lack of them is 
causing a daily loss of some 15,000 tons 
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You never could keep out front by doing 
“business as usual.” This is truer today 
than ever before. War production calls 
for daring new ideas, daring new methods. 

But to be successful, pioneering must 
be done with judicious daring—not reck- 
less abandon. 

The ability of Shell men to see the entire 
picture, to fit the use of lubricants to the 
task of greater production, by attacking 


a problem at its source rather than in its 
narrow relation to lubrication alone, has 
won the confidence of busy production 
executives. Their practical pioneering is 
saving time, improving products or serv- 
ices, lengthening machine and tool life 
for industry across the nation. 

Are your lubricants tuned to the increased 
tempo of today’s machines? Call 
Shell and be sure! 


MwoUusTRiAl LUBRICANTS 


SHEL 
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Whe Thiel Shift 


MAY BE THE “THIRD STRIKE’ ON THE AXIS 


@ Americans have always felt that we'd have 
“two strikes” on the Japs the moment they 
started a war with us. We'd forgotten that 
a dangerous hitter, even with two strikes 
called on him, is still a serious threat. 


Then came the Pearl Harbor attack, the fall 
of Singapore, Corregidor, the Dutch East 
Indies—and the Japs are still hitting hard. 
But the American home front is winding 
up to deliver the “third strike” on the 
Axis ... the third shift on production in all 
war plants... and we must put all we've 
got into that pitch. 


Van Dorn workers are in there pitching, too 
—building aircraft armor, gun shields and 
tank armor. They're producing them with 
the speed and skill that comes from 64 years 
of expert metal fabrication, from a knowl- 
edge of arms production gained in two 
World Wars. They're making nothing but 
armor plate—24 hours a day. 


To throw the balance of war power in our 
favor, America needs more weapons and 
equipment. And the workers who can give 
us the fighting edge quickest are the ones 
on the third shift, the so-called Victory Shift. 


VAN DORN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PRISON EQUIPMENT SINCE 


1878 


“‘We All Depend On Continental Red Seal Engines” 


Whether it's in a plane, a tank, 
a truck, a tractor, or for indus- 
trial use — these operators know 


* . 


that when it comes to real per- 
formance, they can always depend 
on Continental Red Seal Engines. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


| of potential production. Many miners 
| left the pits to take more lucrative nq 
| less hazardous jobs in war indus 

| Others have been taken into the ar neq 
| services despite company requests fo; 
deferments. In many instances, th, 
miners themselves have refused to 4 
cept the deferments authorized by S¢ 
lective Service. 

The importance of more working 
days per miner has been emphasiz« 
Richard Maize, Pennsylvania’s sccr 
tary of mines, whose office is now (on 
cerning itself with production as we)! a 
safety. “‘Last year you worked 190 ¢ 
200 days,” Maize told the miner 
“Start now and increase that number 
@ Six-Day Week?—Brig. Gen. Brice P 
Disque, assistant to the solid fuels o 
ordinator, said it would be a “‘disseryj 
to the country for experienced miner 
to leave the mines during the war.” 
Disque suggested a change in the ey 
isting contract to permit six days of 
work a week. 

Gov. Arthur H. James of Pennsy| 

vania figures that production could }x 
increased by 15% to 20% by putting 
the anthracite industry on a_ six-day 
week. But, while both operators and 
miners agree that a longer week would 
mean more production, both sides are 
reluctant to advocate a change in the 
exisfing five-day contract. If the week 
is lengthened, the step apparently will 
only be taken at the government's in- 
sistence. 
@ Less Bootlegging—The bootleg coal 
situation has improved, partly because 
some of the bootleg miners have been 
drafted and partly because of the suc 
cess of the Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Emergency Committee, which makes 
weekly allocations of tonnage (BW- 
Sep.14’40,p26). 

Before the allocation plan was insti 
tuted, Pennsylvania had about 3,00) 
bootleg holes in operation. The num- 
ber has been reduced to 1,700, about 
300 of which are idle. 


ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY 


Business men as well as_ students 
often have use for a ready reference 
work on America’s principal manufa 
turing industries. Such a work is now 
available in “Economics of American 
Industry,” by E. B. Alderfer and H. | 
Michl (McGraw-Hill Book Co., $4). 

The authors, members of the Indus- 
try Department of the Wharton School, 
base their presentation on material 
which has been helpful in classrooin 
work. Alfred H. Williams, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philade!- 
phia and former dean of the Wharton 
School, is credited with first suggesting 
the book. 

Besides giving a synoptic view of 
‘operating methods, the text reviews the 
historical development of all the nation s 

| key industries and their main problem: 
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AUTOS GO BEGGING 


Tire and gas shortages have not 
inspired the average American 
with an overwhelming desire to 
buy a new car—whether the gov- 
ernment’s auto rationing program 
lets him have one or not. In fact, 
demand for new autos has fallen 
so far behind expectations that the 
Office of Price Administration is 
now cutting its rationing quotas. 
Here are the figures: 

OPA Actual 

Month Quota Rationing 
17,200 

27,000* 

33,000* 


* Estimated 

If the 25,000 car quota for July 
proves to have been low, it makes 
no difference—rationing boards 
can draw on carryover stocks. 


Aid to Car Dealers 


Increasing numbers use 
RFC loans under new act, and 
are thus enabled to dispose of 
their autos at a profit. 


In ever-increasing numbers, auto deal- 
ers are taking advantage of Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corp. loans to raise cash 
on their frozen merchandise. Such loans 
are made possible by the recently en- 
acted Murray-Patman legislation (BW — 
May30’42,p41) which permits RFC aid 
to any type of dealer harmed by ration- 
ing. 

@ No Stampede—At first auto-men were 
slow to avail themselves of the new 
law’s provisions, partly because the fiscal 
machinery was strange to them, and 
partly because the bigger dealers were 
still buying up the stocks of smaller 


fellows who wanted to get out of a 
. 


shaky business. Up to July 10, only 72 | 


RFC loans had been made. 

Then the pace started to accelerate. 
In the next three days, 87 loans came 
in. And now the figure stands at around 
300, with an aggregate value of $6,- 
600,000—roughly $22,000 per transac- 
tion. 

@ Additional Help—That $6,600,000 
probably doesn’t involve more than 4% 
of the estimated 265,000 autos subject 
to rationing for the remainder of this 


vear and less than 3% of the nation’s | 
total supply of 400,000 new autos. But | 
it isn’t the whole story, either. For in | 


addition to making its own loans, the 
RFC has guaranteed General Motors 
\cceptance Corp., sales finance compa- 
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Free Engines of Power-Robbing Gums 


@ Conservation is the keynote of our War Effort. You can help conserve 
critical materials required for replacement parts by increasing the service 
and life of all existing motorized equipment. 


RISLONE will help because it absorbs and prevents gum formations that 
form on valve stems, in the guides, piston ring grooves and oil ring slots. 
When these moving parts are "free" to function properly, lost compression 
and power are restored. RISLONE assures a “clean” engine resulting in 
maximum power from fuel—reducing fuel and oil consumption. The regular 
use of RISLONE means less “time-out” for repairs —savings in operating and 
maintenance costs and in man-power hours required for other essential work. 


SAFE BREAK-IN—A new or reconditioned engine will become a better 
power plant when RISLONE has been used during the “break-in” period. 
Added to the regular crankcase oil in the proportion of one quart of 
RISLONE to three quarts of the oil, normal operating speeds are permitted 
immediately. The high capillary attrac- 
tion of RISLONE leads the regular oil 
into places where it cannot travel alone 
—keeps the regular oil free flowing 
and assures proper and adequate lubri- 
cation at all times. It has been used 
regularly for many years by motorists, 
fleet owners, bus and transportation 
companies and the Armed Forces— 
recommended by car factory engineers 


and engine builders. 


= . . RISLONE i il- 
For efficient operation of all internal outs in ~~ teed 


combustion engines follow the Shaler _ thirty and fifty gal- 
“Tune-Up” Procedure described in our rap cg eta 
illustrated 64-page book, “Engine Per- _Lithegrophed pack- 
formance.” A copy will be mailed on —°9°* for motorists. 
request. .. . THE SHALER COMPANY, 


Waupun, Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


GHALER 
RISLONE 


eee ee 


on the basis of the cost of the a: + 
(new cars only) plus transportation 
surance, and 1%-per-month sto: ig 
after Jan. 1, 1942. The interest is 4% 
annually, calculated on a simple b 
None of the loans runs longer | 


of defaulted payments. Nobody knows 
how much additional money has been 
pumped into the auto distribution sys- 
tem by means of these private transac- 
tions. 


@ Loan Procedure—RFC loans are made 


nies, and banks that the government 
will back them up if they lend auto deal- 
ers money. 

This would be accomplished by re- 
lieving the finance agencies of any cars 
that they get stuck with as the result 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


@ Dehydration—A priority rating of AA-3 
may be assigned delivery of material 
and equipment for dehydrating vege- 
tables, milk, meat, and eggs. Included 
are electric motors, and specific quanti- 
tics of iron and steel, copper, zinc, tin, 
nickel, lead and aluminum. 

Industries engaged in freezing, dehv- 
drating, or fresh packing of fruits and 
vegetables are assigned the same prefer- 
ence ratings as canners for material and 
machinery for plant repair, maintenance 
and expansion under P-115 amendment. 


© Exports—Exempted from ODT Order 
16 restricting movement of export freight 
into port areas are bulk grain, flaxseed, 
soy beans, malt, and coal and coke for 
reshipment under certain conditions. 
Also exempted is property in transit to 
Great Lakes ports or consigned to U. S. 
Navy, and military impedimenta moving 
with troops to embarkation points. 
Revision of the list of critical mate- 
rials for which Latin American orders 
are given preference adds 20 products, 
removes 14 from the previous list. This 
Amendment 2 to M-148 conforms with 
Requirements Committee allocation of 
materials for the third quarter of 1942. 


@ Alaska—Price-regulated | commodities 
imported into Alaska and resold there 
are brought under cost-plus pricing meth- 
ods by a new regulation (194) which 
governs commodities covered in conti- 
nental U. S. by any price regulation. 


© Coal—Distributors of smithing coal are 
provided with adequate operating mar- 
gins by Amendment 11 to Revised 
Schedule 120. 

Regulation 189 establishes an inde- 
pendent price schedule for bituminous 
coal for direct use in vessels as bunker 
fucl. This applies to all persons who 
supply fuel to vessels on Great Lakes or 
at tidewater, regardless of source or 
quantity of fuel. 

Amendment 3 to Regulation 121 ex- 
tends to solid fuels the method of apply- 
ing for relief now operative for petrol- 
cum and petroleum products. 


@ Fuel Oil—Amendment 2 to L-56 for- 
bids deliveries of fuel oil for operation 
of space and central heating and cooling 
equipment during the Aug. 11-Sept. 15 
period in 17 Eastern states (93 counties 
excepted) and District of Columbia. 


@ Meters—Production of household elec- 
tric or domestic watt-hour meters is 
curtailed by L-151 which also restricts 
deliveries. Sales are prohibited after 


Sept. 26, and production in the in- 
terim is restricted to 24% of total manu- 
factured by any producer during 1941. 
Water meter manufacturers may use 
up to 60% of inventories on hand July 
1 under amendment to Schedule 1 of 
L-154, but water meters manufactured 
may not exceed 124% of the number 
shipped during the year ended May 31. 


© Copper—Order 46 under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation directs mak- 
ers of brass mill products to establish 
maximum prices for items not covered 
in previous orders according to methods 
used in March, 


@ Paper—Amendment 7 to Regulation 
129 brings oil loin papers used in pack- 
aging meat under GMPR. 


@ Steel—Deliveries of iron and _ steel 
plates have been restricted to ratings of 
A-1-k or higher (with certain exceptions) 
by amendment to M-21-c. 


@ Oil—Relationship of — charged for 


petroleum products under contract deliv- 
eries last fall to maximum prices which 
may be charged by sellers to purchasers 
under Schedule 88 has been defined by 
OPA interpretation. 

Amendment 23 to Schedule 88 incor- 
porates the method for applying relief 
under GMPR into the oil schedule. 

Use, sale, or manufacture of lubricat- 
ing oil cans made of any metal after 
Sept. 30 is prohibited by M-81-b. 


®@ Cotton Linters—Maximum prices for 
chemical grade cotton linters are estab- 
lished in Regulation 191: for the free 
supply sold to the mattress industry in 
Regulation 190. 


© Food—Coffee and tea quota increases 
tailored to population gains are granted 
in orders M-135-c and M-111-d. 

Under GMPR order M-98-a, manu- 
facturers of dry dog or cat food may 
establish a ceiling price according to a 
formula which allows the same margin 
over costs as they would have had pro- 
ducing the new item in March. 

New pricing formula for wholesalers 
and retailers of low cost pancake and 
buckwheat pancake flour provides relief 
by permitting a markup to result in re- 
tail price increase of 1¢ a package. 

Sliced and peeled apples are exempted 
from GMPR by Amendment 20 to 
Regulation 1. 

Amendment 3 to Regulation 169 re- 
vises methods of pricing and selling beef 
and veal to the hotel and restaurant 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


trade, and to buyers for state and mu- 
nicipal institutions. 


® Liquor—Increased costs of producing 
gin, whiskey, liquors and cordials are to 
be compensated for by Regulation 193 
which permits increase of prices now 
frozen at March levels. 


@ Rubber—Amendment 18 to Regulation 
1 exempts ethyl alcohol used in manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber from GMPR. 

Amendment 2 to Schedule 87 rein- 
states provisions permitting premiums 
above ceiling prices for quantity deliv- 
eries of scrap rubber. 


@ Transport—General Order ODT 17 
supplants Orders 4 and 5, and portions 
of 6. It requires contract and private 
carriers in over-the-road service to be 
loaded to capacity whenever possible, to 
eliminate wasteful operation (i.e., special 
delivery) and duplication, to curtail 
schedules and services, to limit speed of 
trucks to 40 mph., to conserve tires and 
equipment, and to lease or rent motor 
trucks whenever practical or necessary. 
Specific types of deliveries have been 
exempted in a series of amendments. 

Tank trucks operated in local delivery 
service continue to be exempt from 
ODT order 6 until Aug. 31. 

Government agencies engaged in war 
procurement are forbidden to require 
weighing of materials which would lead 
to back-hauling or cross switching (WPB 
directive 6). 


@ Trucks—WPB has ordered (M-100-a) 
its New Commercial Vehicle Inventory 
Unit to begin a country-wide inventory 
of new commercial motor vehicles to 
aid in tightening rationing. 
Amendment 1 to L-l-e provides that 
the industry may manufacture 500 giant 
off-the-highway trucks before Dec. 31 
for use by mining and essential industries, 


@ Other Price Orders—Amendment to 
Regulation 154 allows ice manufacturers 
to apply for price adjustments for dis- 
tributors and peddlers customarily pur- 
chasing from them. . . . Modified forms 
for reporting ceilings to OPA under 
Section 3(a) of GMPR are provided by 
Amendment 19, 


© Other Priority Orders—Use of rubber 
cement for nonessential purposes is pro- 
hibited by M-15-f. . . . Amendment of 
M-106 halts civilian use of shellac. ... 
Metal mill “coins” used for collecting 
sales taxes and as street car tokens may 
not be made from zinc after Sept. 1. 
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Ethyl Cellulose Tubing 
flexes without shatter- 
ing—even at 70° be- 
low zero. 


Toughness—the in- 
herent quality of 
Ethyl Cellulose 
plastic—is main- 
tained at the maximum low- 
temperature specifications of 
the Army and Navy. Result of 
Hercules research, this plastic 
can be formulated to retain 
adequate flexibility at minus 
70° F—and withstand sudden 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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TOUGH at 
70° below zero 


(WAR SUPPLIERS PLEASE NOTE) 


changes from very low to very 
high temperatures. 

We urge you to investigate the 
applications of Ethyl Cellulose 
to your own war products. We 
do not make plastics, but can 
supply you promptly with full 
technical data, and refer you to 
the plastic fabricators who are 
formulating from Hercules 
Ethyl Cellulose. 


THESE ARE SOME 
OF THE WAR 
POSSIBILITIES OF 
ETHYL CELLULOSE 
PLASTICS 

* 
MOLDED: knobs... 


wheels . . . fittings 


steering 


..- handles, 
* 
EXTRUDED: on wire for insula- 


tion... tubing... strips... tapes. 
* 
COATINGS: on fabrics for gas 


masks...raincoats...stratosphere 


suits . . . decontamination bags. 


HERCULES 


ETHYL CELLULOSE 


* 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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12 months, and in making them the 
RFC doesn't give the dealer his 1%- 
per-month storage money right off. Rea- 
son: New cars are frequently stored 
out of doors, so the RFC wants to pro- 
tect itself against damaged merchandise 
by withholding part of the loan for a 
while. 

@ Repay or Sell—At the end of the 12- 
month period, the dealer can either re- 
pay the loan or sell his cars to the RFC, 
Most dealers will probably choose to 
sell, for the sales price by law is the 
“fair retail price” plus expenses. In 
short, if the dealer sells he makes a 
profit over and above what the RFC 
will subtract as repayment on the orig- 
inal loan plus interest. 

What the RFC will do with the cars 

when it becomes owner of them in July, 
1943, is now the question. Will it turn 
salesman and start peddling them? 
@ Probable Arrangement—Best guess is 
that the RFC will stay out of merchan- 
dising. Instead it may well leave the 
autos with the dealers who sold them 
(although these dealers will no longer 
retain title), then give the dealers a 
commission for storing and disposing 
of them. In fact, an arrangement some- 
thing like this has already been worked 
out “between the RFC and General 
Motors Acceptance. 

Despite the prospects of RFC aid, 

however, many a dealer has preferred to 
haul in his shingle and call it quits. 
‘Lhere’s no way to check such casualties 
accurately, but a survey in those states 
requiring a franchise tax showed that 
by the end of April something like 17 
of the auto dealers had folded. For 
reasons not yet investigated, the heavi- 
est toll occurred in the Southeast and 
‘Texas. 
e Tax Reduction—In an attempt to cut 
down mortality a little, one state—Mis- 
sissippi—has already decreased dealer 
taxes, while several others are thinking 
about the matter. 

Mississippi's old franchise levy was 
graded (according to size of municipal- 
ity) from $37.50 to $200. Now the 
progression is from $10 to $75. Simi- 
larly, tire and accessory dealer taxes now 
range from $1 to $10 instead of $2 to 
$27. And the levy on gas and oil men 
has been chopped from $2-$10 to 
$1-SS8. 

@ Nugent Plan—Amidst all this concern 


about the auto dealer, however, the 
Nugent Plan (BW-—Jul.18'42,p67)— 


based on instalments in reverse—has 
failed to catch the car merchant’s fancy 
as much as expected. Like the food 
men, who are afraid that government 
subsidies will have strings attached to 
them, automobile dealers are suspI- 
cious of anything that looks like gov- 
crnment dictatorship in the field of 
distribution. 

Says the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn.: “It’s apparently against the 
dealer's principles.” 
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Work—OrNoTires 


That’s the dictum which 
Denver hands out to truckers on 
slowdown strike at Lowry Field. 
Contractors blacklist men. 


One day recently, 49 truckers hauling 
dirt on a new runway being built at 
Lowry Field, Denver—huge technical 
school of the Army Air Corps—slowed 
down as if by agreement to five miles an 
hour. Some quit the job entirely. Next 
day they were all back hauling like mad. 

The slowdown came to a “quick end 
thanks to new methods—with a distinct 
undertone of forced labor—employed by 
a man in a new kind of job. ‘The man 
was Robert E. Harvey, rationing admin- 
istrator for Denver until a month ago, 
and the new kind of job was that of co- 
ordinator of military and civilian affairs 
for Denver. The city hired him as a 
general trouble-shooter to represent it in 
all matters arising between the city and 
the big new military posts springing up 
around it. Originally it was thought 
that his job would consist principally of 
providing for soldiers’ recreation, enforc- 
ing liquor regulations, and straightening 
cut soldiers who get into civilian trou- 


ble, etc. However, no precise bi 
were set on his job, and Harvey 
ously has no disposition to regard t 
as confining. 

The slowdown, staged by A: | 
Teamsters (without authority, acc 
to the business agent), arose out 
dispute over lost “time when a | 
broke down. 
ists broadened their demands to in 


an increase in the rates paid those « hig 


own their own trucks. 

With Col. Harvey S. Burwell, com- 
mander of Lowry Field, roundly ¢on- 
demning the strike, Harvey went into 
action, stretching his job to the linuit, 
He asked the Denver tire rationing 
board to recall tires and put the truckers 
on steel rims. He said the men had got 
tires by presenting letters from the con- 
tractors stating they were engaged in 
war work and he argued that when thc 
work was finished the tires should be 
returned. He also asked the contractors. 
Steinwald and Watts, not to certify the 
strikers for any other war jobs. 

Clarence H. Adams, Jr., Denver ra 
tioning administrator, turned the tire 
recall request over to H. C. Bretschnei 
der, Colorado rationing head. This week 
it was still on his desk. Meanwhile, con- 
tractors Steinwald and Watts told I ar- 
vey they wouldn’t certify the slowdown- 
ers to anyone else for jobs. 


oa 


FISHING FOR SCRAP 


Philip Whitman, a farmer living near 
Shawano Lake, Wis., hauls another 
car from the lake on his makeshift 
fishing apparatus. The cars were 
dumped in the lake by a local dealer 
who stripped them and then drove 


them onto the ice in the winter 
allowing them to sink when the thaws 
came. He has estimated that he dis 
posed of 500 cars in this manner 
When the price of scrap metal rose 
Whitman strung a cable from a pol 
to a winch and began hauling the cars 
out again. 
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Detroit's Potential 

WPB, sizing up manpower 
problem, finds auto industry has 
facilities for greater output if 
materials are made available. 


Detroit, the nation’s biggest area of 
war production, was taking stock this 
week—measuring its present achieve- 
ment and its future potential in terms 
of output and labor supply. f 
e Employment Curve—Automotive em- 
joyment reached a new high early this 
month, but may have declined slightly 
since then due to materials shortages 
(BW—Jul.25’42,p56). As the auto com- 
panies and the regional offices of the 
War Production Board size up the situa- 
tion, employment is likely to pursue an 
inegular but upward movement from 
now through the fall period, then move 
steadily upward. 

Emest Kanzler, regional WPB chief, 
estimated that some 565,000 workers 
were on armament payrolls in the De- 
troit area as of mid-July. He anticipated 
an increase to 630,000 by the end of 

September, and an ultimate peak of 
740,000 sometime next year. These fig- 
ures compare with auto production em- 
ployment of 430,000 at last year’s peak. 
e Longer Schedules—Actually, the out- 
put rate in factories not affected by 
materials shortages has progressed faster 
than is shown by enlarged employment 
figures, due to concurrent lengthenings 
of working schedules. A WPB survey 
shows that the average worker was em- 
ployed 46.6 hours a week during May 
in automotive plants, against +5 hours 
in April. This lengthening is believed 
to have continued slowly during June. 

As sufficient materials reach the 
plants, personnel men will be faced with 
the problem of mobilizing working 
forces far larger than ever before neces- 
sary. In the burdened Detroit area, they 
will do this by adding women to payrolls 
when the supply of manpower runs 
thin. Starting Aug. 10, Detroit women 
will be asked to make voluntary returns 
of cards describing their qualifications 
and availability for factory jobs (BW— 

Jul.11"42,p72). 
¢ What WPB Learned—There appears 
little doubt but what present facilities 
in plants will make possible a large-scale 
expansion of production when and it 
materials arrive. A hitherto unreleased 
study by WPB demonstrates this clearly. 
This study was developed from May re- 
ports of 192 plants operated by nine au- 
tomobile companies, outside the Detroit 
area as well as in it. Of these plants, 109 
worked more than 14 shifts (only two 
operated more than 24 shifts, and only 
19 worked more than two shifts). The 
109 employed 305,604 persons. This 

group turned in 51,139,000 man-hours 
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— ———— ea Yer Me 2 
WHAT-A-CRANE 


Before Bucyrus-Erie Co. could deliver 
to the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad “the most powerful railway 
crane ever built,” the machine had to 
prove it could lift 250 tons at a 174-ft. 
radius. On the test, just before final 
approval, it lifted 479,540 Ib. of con- 
crete blocks (above). The D. & R. 


G. W. will use the unit primarils 
for construction jobs, secondarily for 


clearing up wrecks. Designing a 
heavy-duty railway crane is a_ nice 
problem in mechanical engineering 
because the unit must fold into di 
mensions that will clear all track and 
structures on its owner railroad, and 
on the route leading to this destina 
tion. 


of work on war goods, out of a man-hour 
total of 62,339,000. 

e Room for Expansion—This proportion 
of war and civilian work prevailed 
through the other 83 plants, except 23 
which were closed or nearly closed. But, 
against the 62,339,000 total man-hours 
of work in the active 109 plants, there 
were but 14,426,000,000 man-hours in 
the 83 more lightly engaged plants. Ob- 
viously it is this comparatively quiescent 
group which is likely to see the bulk of 
forthcoming expansion. 

e Time on War Work—Anotlicr phase 
of this same report readily illustrates 
how rapid has been the conversion to 
war work among many of these factories. 
In April only 54 were devoting three- 
quarters of their total man-hours to war 


work; by May the number was 107. 
Despite this advance, the report 
points out that only 123 of the 192 
plants are devoting more than three- 
fourths of present manufacturing area 
to war work. Fourteen are using from 
50% to 75% of their space; the remain- 
ing 55 are using 50% or less. Translated 
to area figures, the 123 plants operating 
more than 75% by area on war work are 
utilizing 57,336,000 of their 60,400,000 
sq. ft. for armament output. 
e Easing Up a Bit—Tapered operations 
are aeveloping among companies whose 
activittes are at peak point. Members 
of Detroit’s Automotive Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Assn. cut a day off their 
straight seven-day schedules. The effect 
of eidiadion was becoming such a 
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problem, said Chester A. Cahn, secre 
tary of the association, that it was felt 
the reduction of schedules would result 
in approximately as much production, 
and on a much steadier basis. 

Most of these shops operate two 
10-hour turns daily, being unable to in- 
crease weekly hour totals through a third 
or a swing shift due to scarcity of skilled 
men. Affected by the change, which be- 
came effective generally late in July 
were some 10,000 men employed in 180 
member sliops—about nine-tenths of the 
tool and de: tacilities in the Detroit area. 


OPA Humanizes 


Revamped Consumer Divi- 
sion maps program of coopera- 
tion tc explain rationing and 
make use of public's suggestions. 


I'he Consume: Division of the Office 
of Price Administration (BW--Dec.6 
'41,p77) has been completely revamped, 
and it’s a revision that will draw a hearty 
amen from business. OPA, of course, 
didn’t wilfully plot an appeasement pro- 
gram, instead has changed its objectives 
to suit the incidence of rationing and 
price ceilings. But the declining em- 
phasis on the so-called “professional 
consumer groups” and the divorcement 
of the standards section entailed by 
these objectives are by-products the busi- 
ness man will gladly accept. 

@ Sessions’s Plan—lhe new chief of the 
division is Robert I. Sessions, former 
deputy director of OPA’s Price Division, 
and assistant to the general manager of 
I'VA in 1940-41. Ilis plan is to make 
the Consumer Division's task the two- 
fold job of 


1) explaining rationing and 


Promotion expert Victor Ratner will 
assist Sessions in informing the peo- 
ple on OPA’s price regulations and 
rationing. 
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the General Maxamum Price Regula 
tion to the public, and (2) observing 
and collecting public suggestions. 

In other words, the Consumer Divi- 

sion as presently constituted is a liaison 
between OPA and the public, whereas 
previously it was envisioned as the spe- 
cialized voice of the consumer in a war- 
time government. 
e@ Personalized Contacts—lThe modus 
operandi that Sessions has planned for 
his division involves mutual coopera- 
tion with the tremendous network of 
civil, social, professional, educational, 
and religious institutions which encom- 
pass practically every citizen. 

Mere blurbing in the press and via 

radio, while it will be used, isn’t the 
big angle. ‘That's deemed too imper 
sonal, would take too long to soak in. 
Hence the emphasis will be placed on 
existing institutions with existing means 
of widespread, personalized communi- 
cation. 
e@ Without Boilerplate—In dealing with 
such institutions and their ready-made 
patterns, Sessions will eschew mandates, 
handouts, and boilerplate. Instead, 
there'll be a more subtle attempt to 
guide thinking—within the framework of 
each institution's ideology—along these 
lines: 

(1) Wartime shortages and hardships 
make it necessary for the individual to 
assume a greater responsibility toward 
his own-and his neighbor's goods (th. 
“fair play” idea, used also in English 
government communications). 

(2) On the basis of this “fair play” 

realization, the personal-management 
instincts of the individual should be 
allowed free play in such areas as con- 
serving goods, thinking up substitutes, 
and abetting compliance with the Gen 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 
e Ratner Helping—Assisting Sessions in 
fostering this program is Victor M. 
Ratner, longtime promotion director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
more recently an executive of the Lord 
& ‘Thomas advertising agency. Under- 
neath this Sessions-Ratner administra 
tive spearhead, a series of working divi- 
sions will supply the facts and fodder 
to make the program possible. 

The key position here is held by the 
Consumer Requirements Branch headed 
by Rolf Nugent, former chief of OPA’s 
auto rationing branch, now on leave 
from the Russell Sage Foundation, 
where he is director of consumer credit 
studies (BW-—Jul.18’42,p67). Nugent 
and his helpers will assemble and digest 
all data on existing civilian supplies, 
their geographical location, and their 
future prospects. 

@ Operating Branches—Thereafter the 
actual information and guidance will be 
pumped out through three operating 
yranches. One of these is the Educa- 
tional Relations Branch, scheduled to 
work in cooperation with educational 
institutions. Its chief is Alvin Eurich, 


Explaining the rationing program is 
the problem of Robert E. Sessions 
chief of OPA Consumer Division 


leave from Stanford University 
No. 2 is the Program Activities 
Branch headed by Ruth Ayres, former 
president of the New York League of 
Women Voters. She'll work with civic, 
service, and government groups. 

Ihe third operating division is the 
Commercial Relations Branch, in charge 
of Wroe Alderson, marketing analyst 
for the Curtis Publishing Co. His task 
is to utilize the channels private indus- 
try has established for keeping in touch 
with the public. 

@ Labor Policy Committee—As required, 
OPA’s Labor Policy Committee, headed 
by Robert R. R. Brooks (BW —Jul.1] 
'42,p5) will also tie in with the program 

Writing and editorial materials for 
the operating branches will be manu 
factured in a service division labeled 
Editorial Branch. Its chief is Willian 
H. Wells, currently on leave of absenc« 
from Denhard, Pfeiffer, and Wells (spe 
cialists in book advertising). 

The first operating division to swing 
into its chores is the Education Rela- 
tions Branch, which already has placed 
educational consultants in 22 curricular 
workshops throughout the country 
e Pro and Con—Admittedly, the task of 
the Consumer Division has lately been 
beclouded by the fact that Henderson's 
tussle with Congress over funds has put 
the fate of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation to a serious test. Further- 
more, the liaison program has not been 
able to get going until GMPR is two 
months old. On the other hand, ob- 
servers believe that the revised Con- 
sumer Division has the best administra 
tive setup to date, and a program backed 
by capable analysis. 


on 
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Daily, Including Sunday 


Lisbon, Balboa, New York, Natal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco . . . these are 
way stations on the aerial trade routes 
of the world. 

Daily, including Sunday, in winter 
and summer, in war and peace, giant 
Boeing flying boats shuttle to and fro 
across the world in the service of far 
flung American and British airways. 
From the beginning, three years ago, of 
regular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe, the transatlantic 
service has been maintained almost en 
tirely by airplanes designed and _ built 
by Boeing. 

Today, when time itself is flying, men, 
messages and vital materials of war are 


dispatched by Clipper to key points in 
the strategic battle formation of the 
United Nations. Such important figures 
as Winston Churchill have recently 
crossed the Atlantic in Boeing planes. 
Since December 7, more than 600 major 
overseas flight assignments have been 
completed “without accident or incident” 
by Boeing-built Pan American Clippers, 
largest of all ships in commercial service. 


The construction of a huge trans 
oceanic Clipper, complete with galleys, 
berths, lavatories, baggage rooms, crew 
compartments and control cabins, re 
quires aeronautical engineering of the 
highest calibre . It also requires skill 
in acoustical, chemical, mechanical, 


radio, structural, electrical 
tilating, seating, sanitary, « 
other kinds of engineering 
Today the diversified Boein 
ing which produced the Boe 
boat is concentrated on the d 
Flying Fortresses,* trainer 
military aircraft for 
When the work of 


planes is done, these same skill 


other 
forces. 


turned once more to 
creating products which serve you 


peacetime t 


Variety in engineering skill 

rity in engineering design effic 
in produc tion... long experien 
search . these are the qu alitic 


are built into things built by B 
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Scrap by Detinning 
Yield of metal for steel 
mills is almost as vital as tin 
which can be recovered from 
old cans. How process works. 


A significant, but largely overlooked 
byproduct of the intensified tin can col- 
lection campaign which began in 36 
cities ewes. ws the United States on 
July 15, is the additional scrap steel 
that will be yielded in the detinning 
process—an estimated 300,000 gross 
tons in the next 12-months. 

While this figure represents no sub- 

stantial proportion of the 40,000,000 
gross tons of scrap required by the stee] 
industry annually, the new supply will 
nevertheless be more than welcomed as 
a means of averting shutdowns which 
threaten this fall and winter, for in 
order to maintain near-capacity produc- 
tion levels, steel mills this year will have 
to “scrape the bottom” of the nation’s 
scrap source or else increase its pig iron 
capacity, an alternative that will be hin- 
dered by the general structural metal 
shortage for new construction. With an 
expected doubling in the nation’s detin- 
ning capacity by the middle of next year, 
the steel scrap yield from the tin can 
campaign will jump to some 600,000 
gross tons annually. 
@ More Certain Source—This supply 
will be even better than the yield from 
the present steel scrap salvage campaign 
(BW—Jul.25’42,p53), because it will 
be relatively steady, whereas the salvage 
campaign is sporadic and non-recurring. 
Aggravating the need for scrap are lend- 
lease shipments of steel and steel arti- 
cles, increasing at a rapid rate, which are 
taking out of the country a valuable 
future source of scrap. 

Of course, the amount of scrap steel 
available as a result of detinning opera- 
tions will also be reduced because of the 
export of canned goods and because of 
WPB ‘restrictions on can production. 
This year, for example, only 1,800,000 
pounds of tin instead of 2,800,000 
pounds will be allowed to go into cans. 
Such losses of potential scrap steel 
should, however, be offset by intensified 
tin can collection efforts. 

@ Can Reclaim 40% of Cans—It is esti- 
mated that 2,500,000 gross tons of tin 
— are disc: arded annually in this coun- 

ty, of which 1,000,000 tons could be 
posal collected and detinned. 
This operation would yield 10,000 or 
more tons of vital tin and approximately 
990,000 tons of scrap steel. This year’s 
tin yield, roughly only 1% of the scrap 
steel yield, is estimated at 3,000 gross 
tons, compared with a total U.S. con- 
sumption last year of approximately 
100,000 tons, but next year it too 
should be doubled. 
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The detinning process, long guarded 
as a trade secret, was discovered by 
German chemists before the first World 
War, but was improved by American 
scientists, Patent rights to the present 
American detinning process were ac 
quired 35 years ago by a company which 
was predecessor of Metal and ‘lhermit 
Corp., currently one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the detinning business and which 
has been expanded to include 104 
others. 
© How the Process Works—The process 
begins with the preparation of all cans 
by the householder. ‘This includes re 
moving the paper, washing the cans, 
opening bottoms and tops and tucking 
them in, flattening cans by stepping on 
them—lightly. lood cans and tin-plated 
tobacco cans are wanted, but not paint, 
oil, varnish, floorpolish, cone-topped or 
cvaporated-milk cans, because too many 
of them are coated with lead rather 
than tin. 

The cans are then collected and 
shipped to the detinning plants. Prices 
fluctuate, of course, but Metal and 
Chermit is now paying $12 a gross ton 


for them delivered at its Kast Chicago 
plant. The cans are taken from the 
gondola cars and are emptied first into 
bins, then into huge circular wire cages 
which are dipped into hot water vats 
by overhead cranes so that the cans in 


the cages are thoroughly washed. Next, 
the cages are lifted again and dipped 
this time into vats containing the de. 
tinning solution, which consists of a 
caustic solution. They are boiled for 
several hours until the tin is dissolved, 
then cooled off and baled for shipment 
to mills, where they bring the ceiling 
price of $18.75 a ton as No. 2 steel 
scrap. All the tin must be removed from 
the cans in order to prevent serious in- 
jury to open hearth furnaces and weak- 
ening of the resultant steel. Cans that 
are not detinned have hitherto been 
melted up and used as sash and scale 
weights and balances. 

@ Getting the Pure Tin—The solution 
in which the cans are detinned is used 
for several days before being drawn off 
and distilled into sodium = stannate 
(Na,SnO,), which is 40% tin and suit- 
able for solution in electrolytic or hot 
water tinplating. In order to obtain 
pure tin, the distilled sodium stannate 
is dissolved in clean hot water and the 
solution passed over a series of clec- 
trodes on which the tin is deposited by 
electrical action. About every four 
weeks the tin is melted off the elec 
trodes into crucibles. ‘Then it is ladled 
into 100-Ib. pigs, which bring a ceiling 
price of 52¢ a pound. 

e@ Expanding Plant—Present detinning 
plants owned by Vulcan Detinning Co 


MOVING JOB 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
wanted more plant but, even with 
top priorities, found structural steel 
almost impossible to get. Near Ra- 
cine, B. F. Sturtevant Co. had more 
plant than it needed. So Nordberg 
bought the entire Sturtevant factory, 
a 134-acre affair. Sturtevant kept its 


machine tools and some other ma- 
chinery for moving to a rented factory 
at La Salle, III. Nordberg i is now tear- 
ing down the foundry building, ware- 
house, and part of the sheet metal 
shop for removal of the structural 
shapes to its new Milwaukee factory 
building, along with a 30-ton crane, 
and a 15-ton crane complete with 
rails. 
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““I-HEY’LL blow to kingdom come!” said 
] the experts. “You can’t weld a seam on a 
high pressure boiler without getting hidden 
voids that no ordinary inspection can detect!” 
Science answered their fears with million-volt 
x-ray machines which look through three 
inches of boiler plate for flaws almost as easily 
as the doctor x-rays your hand. Today, if it 
wasn’t for speedy modern welding methods 
our ship building and power expansion pro- 
gram would be lagging far behind! 


The glass that makes these high voltage x-ray 
tubes possible comes from Corning, as well as 
the skill in forming it into intricate and accu- 
rate shapes. It is just another example of how 
« Corning’s far reaching knowledge of glass 


-~- 


serves American industry in war and in peace. 
Whether it is reading a boiler’s future, lighting 
a tank arsenal, or taking a soldier’s temperature, 


Corning research in glass has a contribution 


to make. Many of the lamp bulbs and much of 


the fluorescent tubing in use today are made 
by Corning. The accuracy of bore in a fever 
thermometer, only % the diameter of a hair, is 
due to Corning ingenuity. 

Today,with metals scarce, the raw materials for 
glass are fairly plentiful. Engineers who always 
thought of glass as brittle are discovering that 
glass can be made tough and strong, and 
often does a better job than the material 

they have been using. They are discover- 

ing, too, that Corning has the knowledge, 


. 


skill and production ability 
problems quickly. If you think ¢g 
your business better, you are 
cuss vour ideas with Corning engine 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, New 


CORNING 


mn CGS 
Research in Glass 
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Jointly owned by 


Strange “gquarantfee”’ 


... BUT ONE WHICH MEANS MUCH TO 
PROCESSORS WHO USE VITAMIN A 


Above is a photograph of some- 
thing you probably never will need 
to buy, crystals of pure Vitamin A. 
They were produced in this high- 
ly purified form for the first time 
in history by the group of scien- 
tists at Distillation Products, Inc., 
the organization which supplies a 
unique concentrate of natural vita- 
min A to many famed processors 
of foods and pharmaceuticals. 
The scientific leadership which 
produced this and other discoveries 
in the study of oil-soluble vitamins 
is, in effect, your guarantee that 
DPI’s Distilled Vitamin A* in the 


natural Ester form is now and will 


\DPY 


y 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, 


General \tills, Ine., 


ROCHESTER 
EASTVIAN KODAK CO. 


Sales agent: Special Commodities Div. (Formerly 


continue to be your best and most 
reliable source of vitamin A. 

This product of the DPI high- 
vacuum stills is bland—-it does not 
impart flavor or odor to the most 
delicate foods. It is two to ten times 
more stable in heat and air than 
any other commercial vitamin A 
concentrate we have tested. It is 
continuously available, and in sci- 
entifically uniform quality. 

Get the facts. 
Write for the 


informative bro- 


chure, “The Story 


of Vitamin A 


E Seq y- 
VITAMIN A 
ESTERS 


Esters.”’ 


*Protected by U.S product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patent. 


NEW YORK 


and GENER*L MILLS, 


Copyright 1942 by General Mills, Inc. 


iNG 
Résearch Products Div.), 
Vlinneapolis, Minn. 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


at Sewaren, N. J., and Pittsburgh 
Metal & Thermit Corp. at Carteret 
N. J. 
Francisco; by Standard Refining C: 
Baltimore; and by Johnson and Jen 
nings, Cleveland, could detin app 
mately 385,000 gross tons of cans 
nually. Construction of new plants by 
the Defense Plant Corp. at New 
Chicago, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and Da! 
las, at a total cost of $5,000,000, wi 
able to detin another 220,000 gross ton 
Contract for the engineering of all { 
has been let to W. K. Ferguson ( 
of Cleveland. Very little expansion 
of existing privately-owned detinning 
plants is planned. Some was consum 
mated earlier this year. 

A new semi-private plant has been | 
into operation at Hillside, N. J., by the 
l'in Salvage Institute, organized by th 
Packaging Institute of America and th 
Collapsible ‘Tube Manufacturers Assn 
at the inducement of the WPB in order 
to handle the detinning of returned 
toothpaste and shaving cream_ tubx 
which are 60%-95% pure tin (BW 
May23’42,p83). The detinning of thes 
tubes could yield an estimated 500 ton; 
of tin annually; 200 charts have been 
accumulated in four months. In four 
cities, Angeles, Dallas, Houston, 
and Kansas City, unprepared cans will 
be collected for shredding and delivery 
to copper mines, where they are used in 
reclaiming copper through precipitation, 
thus aiding in the production of another 
strategic metal. 


Los 


Tackling Petrillo 


Arnold accuses musicians 
of conspiracy with little hope of 
winning suit—but he does hope 
to win battle of publicity. 


With its fingers crossed, the Depart 
ment of Justice this week filed suit 
for an injunction against James Caesar 
Petrillo, and his American Federation of 
Musicians in the U. S. District Court 
in Chicago. That makes Thurman Ar- 
nold the first to enter the legal ring 
with A.F.M.’s wily little president who 
has ruled that hereafter his members 
cannot make recordings or transcrip- 
tions for public use because such work 
cuts the throat of the live talent busi 
ness (BW—Jul.25’42,p8). 

@ Going Through the Motions—As 
things stand now, Arnold has only the 
faintest hopes of winning his case. He's 
charging that Petrillo and the A.F.M 
have committed a conspiracy to restrain 
trade and commerce, and that they 


| should be permanently enjoined. 


But, as everybody knows, the nub of 
the situation is the right of the A.F.M. 
to, ‘make work’”’ for its members, and on 
that score the Supreme Court has twice 
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ruled (once in the famed Hutcheson 
case, and once in the Hod Carriers’ 
case) that peaceful attempts to create 
york are a union’s legal prerogative. 
Thus the best that the Department of 
Justice can do is pacify a public clamor 
py going through the motions of a trial. 
e Issue for the Public—Al] things con- 
sidered, the biggest “make work’ fuss 
of many a year will probably turn out to 
be a contest for public opinion. Even 
Elmer Davis of the Office of War In- 
formation stuck in an oar there, urging 
Petrillo that music for public morale 1s 
essential and should not be banned from 
radio stations, juke boxes, or factories 
using canned entertainment. To all of 
which Petrillo has been adamant, ap- 
parently feeling himself legally safe. 

On the other hand, “make work’ pro- 
grams don’t have the popular sympathy 
in these days of labor shortages that 
they did in the heart of the depression. 
That weakens Petrillo with the public, 
coupled with the fact that he did not 
endear himself to the public by banning 
the broadcasts of the National High 
School Orchestra of Interlochen, Mich., 
on the grounds that these amateur 
youngsters constituted unfair competi- 
tion with the A.F.M. 

Furthermore, if he wants to, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission chair- 
man, James Lawrence Fly, can make 
things hot for Petrillo and help build 
up public antipathy. Fly can summon 
Petrillo to a hearing and rummage 
through the A.F.M.’s books, documents 
and other affairs. 
¢ Defining Fly’s Jurisdiction—A brand 
new court decision apparently makes 
Fly's right to do this perfectly safe. The 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
only a couple of months ago ruled that 
the FCC may “obtain the information 
necessary to discharge its proper func- 
tions, which would embrace an investi- 
gation aimed at the prevention or dis- 
closure of practices contrary to public 
interest.” 
¢C.1.0. Musicians—A species that is 
far rarer than A.F.M. members—are 
thinking about the possibilities of capi- 
talizing on the situation, but right now 
their chances look pretty poor. For 
their part, the networks and their affl. 
iates are keeping a sharp eye on the sit- 
uation, not only because the networks 
own some big transcription companies 
(RCA Recording, Columbia Record- 
ing), but also because they’re employ- 
ing a lot of A.F.M. members they may 
not have to employ if Petrillo eventually 
does lose his “make work” fight. 


DRAFT BEER’S GAIN 


A comparatively rare sight these days 
is the householder toting home a pitcher 
of beer from the corner saloon. Total 
beer sales have gained steadily ever 
since repeal—with the exception of a 
‘light slump and subsequent leveling 
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HELPING BURROUGHS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


What is your 
ACCOUNTING or 
OFFICE MACHINE 
PROBLEM? 


Getting more work per machine per day? 


Using operating short-cuts . . . making sure that operators 
are taking full advantage of automatic features . . . using 
relief operators during idle minutes or hours... rearranging 
routines or the flow of work . . . adapting machines to new 
jobs—any or all of these might help. 


Getting new reports or statistics? 


Redesigning forms... posting new records in combination 
with present ones... altering procedures to get desired data 
as a by-product—one of these ideas might get the result 
you desire without increasing posting time or effort. 


Handling a heavier volume of accounting? 


Simplified procedures. . . elimination of intermediate media 
or operations . . . direct-to-the-answer methods... . employ- 
ing shifts—all offer possibilities that save time. 


Making machines last for the duration? 


Regular inspection ... thorough cleaning and lubrication 
. accurate adjustments . . . replacements of worn parts 
with genuine new Burroughs parts. . . overhauling, if neces- 
sary—these services prevent mechanical interruptions or 
breakdowns, and proleng the life of your machines 


4 4 4 


Burroughs men are ready to assist you. At your call are: 
(1) a systems and installation staff that can apply its 
knowledge of machines, applications and procedures to 
help you meet your changing accounting requirements; 
(2) a factory-trained, factory-controlled service organiza- 
tion fully equipped to render efficient mechanical service 
to all users. Call the local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS & 


USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


4\ 


SMASH THE J/‘/ COLUMN IN YOUR 


PLANT...HELP WIN THE WAR 


~ Liberty Mutual has launched a dramatic new 
campaign to smash the 7th Column in America. 
The advertisement reproduced at the right — one 
of a series — is appearing in newspapers and mag- 
azines reaching 16,269,492 American families. 
Whether or not you are a Liberty Mutual policy- 
holder, you will benefit from this advertising. 
Many of your employees will see and read it. It 
will make them realize that every accident is an 
aid to the Axis. It will teach them that safety is 
the patriotic duty of every American. By showing 


them how to avoid accidents in the home, on the 
highway, and at work, it will help to keep them 
continuously on the job. 

And you will receive further benefits if you put 
this campaign directly to work in your plant. You 
don’t have to be a Liberty Mutual policyholder to 
do it. We will send you reprints of this advertise- 
ment for posting on your bulletin boards. Also a 
sample copy of a booklet suitable for distribution 
to your employees. Write Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


3 AMERICANS KILLED BY THE J‘ coLun 


No, they weren’t lined up against a 
wall and shot! They were killed by aman 
who thought the 40-mile speed limit was 
meant for others. They were killed in a 
needless automobile accident. 

Does this make you mad? 

Every day, careless drivers are wreck- 
ing cars urgently needed to keep America 
on the job... destroying tons of precious 
rubber and metal. 

Every day, carelessness injures skilled 
workers in our war plants . . . delays the 
delivery of guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Every day, carelessness aids the Axis 
by burning down our homes and fac- 
tories. 

Let’s Stop This Menace 
. RS ce Ie ce 

It’s time we got fighting mad. Care- 
lessness is destroying more property and 
taking more lives than all the spies and 
saboteurs of the Axis 5th Column. 


Carelessness causes more waste, con- 
fusion and delay in our Victory Program 
than all the rumors started by the 6th 
Column. 

The 7th Column is Carelessness. 

The 7th Column must be smashed— 
and it will be—as soon as we realize that 
every accident prolongs the war. 


Smash the 7#4 COLUMN 
.-- Help Win the War 


You can smash the 7th Column on the 
highway ... by driving more slowly and 
more carefully . . . by keeping on the 
alert for the foolish driving of others. 

You can smash the 7th Column in your 
home... by cleaning up cluttered at- 
tics, basements, and closets ... by enlist- 
ing all your family as Safety Wardens. 

You can smash the 7th Column where 
you work ... by knowing the safety 


| 


rules and obeying them at all ¢ 

You can smash the 7th Colur 
understanding that it’s a disgrace 
thing to run the risk of having an 
dent. 


How You Can Help 


Wanting to prevent accident 
fires will go a long way towards stop] 
them. But every patriotic Ame 
should also know how to avoid t! 
From its experience protecting 3,00 
workers and 300,000 car and hom«e 
ers, Liberty Mutual Insurance Comy 
has prepared a wartime book. It list 
common-sense safety precautions v 
you should take — at home, on the 
way, where you work. 

Write today to Liberty Mutual 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask fo 
booklet, “Smash the 7th Column 
and Help Win the War.” 


off in 1937—but the rate of increase 
has been much sharper for the packaged 
than for the draft product. Since 1940, 
more than half of all beer sales to the 
ultimate consumer have been in cans 
or bottles. 

Now the ban on cans and sharp re- 
strictions on the use of blackplate in 
bottle caps and crowns (BW—Jun.6’42, 
p50) has reversed the trend. Total beer 
sales for June were up 3% over June, 
1941. But packaged sales were down 
0.8% from June of last year, while draft 
sales were up 7.9%. ‘Total beer sales 
for the first six months of ’42 were up 
13.3% over the same period in “41. 

Since there’s a limit to how much 
extra beer can be sold through existing 
draft outlets, and brewers are stymied 
by WPB restrictions on new draft-equip- 
ment, opinion is that draft sales can’t 
be expanded much further. The brew- 
ers’ biggest hope at the moment lies in 
getting beer into bigger and_ bigger 
bottles. Here, too, there’s a limit to 
the number of brewers with equipment 
for quart-size bottling. 


Farms Unfrozen 


As result of steady rise 
in rural real estate, insurance 
companies now sell foreclosed 
acres at their own prices. 


Life imsurance companies that be- 
came reluctant farm owners on a gener- 
ous scale in the early thirties are now 
sliding out of their inadvertent invest- 
ments on a road that is not only paved 
but oiled, greased, and downhill. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1942 the rise in 
farm real estate values topped even the 
brisk rate of late 1941, and on this kind 
of market, insurance companies offering 
foreclosed farms for sale have come to 
the point of arguing about the price 
whereas they once were ecstatic at the 
mere sight of a potential buyer 
e An Upward Trend—Bureau of Agn 
cultural Economics figures of Mar. l, 
1942. indicated a rise of 7% in the 
national average of farm real estate 
values over Mar. | of the previous year, 
and in the past five months the trend 
has been still further upward. A Farm 
Credit Administration sample study for 
the last year displayed the same trend, 
but with even higher regional advances 
ranging from 10% around Springfield, 
Mass., to 30% in the vicinity of Berk 
cley, Calif. 

Solidest bulk rise has been in the 
Kast North Central and East South 
Central states, the poorest in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states. 

@ lowa’s Case History—Iowa was the 
focal center of mortgage trouble at the 
bottom of the depression, and when 
insurance companies looked in their 
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WASTE EFFORT “WASTED” 


So successful was the recent waste 
paper collection campaign (BW —]un. 


20'42,p13) that many New York City 


dealers were unable to sell all the 
paper thev had collected and were 
forced by mounting storage rates to 
burn their surplus under the Spouso! 


ship of the Departinent of Sanitation 


mortgage baskets at the peak of their 
acquisitions, they discovered they owned 
better than one-third of the farms in 
that state. By Jan. | of this year only 
9% to 10% of lowa farms were still 
held by the life companies. 

An lowa State College tabulation 
showed 4] insurance companies with 
something over 6,000 farms for sale, 
a figure that represented a decrease of 
25% in one year. And in Illinois today 
it is estimated that insurance compa 
nies hold less than one-tenth of 1% 
of farm land 
@ Peaks Came ‘lardily—Peak ownership 
of farm real estate by life companies 
was delayed by the normal lag between 
foreclosure and legal acquisition. ‘Thus, 
although the mortgage holders acquired, 
for example, 6,400 Iowa farms worth 
$76,000,000 in 1932, the big compa 
nies were holding their heaviest total! 
bag as late as 1938. One reached its 
peak holding as late as 1939, and none 
reached it earlier than 1934. 

Figures are affected somewhat by the 
lowa moratorium, which was not de- 
clared unconstitutional until 1938 and 
which delayed transfer of titles in this 
area where most of the big mortgagees 
had at least some interest. 

e@ Out from Under—It is now a rare in- 
surance company that has not disposed 
of half of its top holdings. Under the 
gradual evolution of better times, then 
the defense stimulus and finally war 
economy, sales policies worked through 
the initial period of dumping cats and 
dogs, rehabilitating worthwhile proper 
ties and actual farm operation, and on 
to shrewd dickering with increasingly 
numerous and eager buvers. ; 
Since the turn of the year, the volume 


of publicity on farm labor and equip 
ment shortages has affected buyers, but 
on the whole only to restrain within 
reason the demands based on rising 
values, much higher cash farm income, 
and prospects for farm prosperity guar- 
anteed by government loans. 

e Lessons Learned—During the interval 
between getting farms dumped on them 
and the current sellers’ market in pro- 
ducing properties, the life companies 
have had a liberal education in farm 
management and real estate salesman- 
ship. The average company put tenants 
on a farm on a crop-share, livestock 
lease, or straight rental basis, paid for 
necessary maintenance, worked out soil 
conserving crop programs and ultimately 
sold the property in better shape than 
when it had been acquired. 

I'he farm sales offices were not averse 

to dressing up the package. Many an 
insurance company farm has been sold 
by giving the barn a smart coat of red 
paint and planting an alfalfa field nearby 
tor that pastoral red and green effect 
that wilts wallets. 
e Urgency Diminishes— Latterly this 
kind of urgent salesmanship is all off. 
One of the big life companies that held 
only modest farm property, but still more 
than 1,000 farms, has only one farm 
left for sale in the whole state of Illinois 
And from peak holdings in 1934 this 
company’s property list has shrunk more 
than 60%, which is about average. An 
other, with a much larger total list at 
the top, has only 30 farms left in Illi- 
nois out of 1939 holdings of 400, only 
6 in Indiana out of 284, and only 1 in 
Mississippi out of 119. 

During the period of farm manage- 
ment, when the insurance companies 
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TOOLS 


HE machines that are used to make the 

millions of cars, electrical appliances, farm 
implements, and hundreds of other time and 
labor-saving devices and products which char- 
acterize the American standard of living, are 
known as machine tools. They are highly 
developed precision units which cut, turn, mill, 
drill, bore and grind metal to very close limits 
— sometimes as close as a fraction of a ten- 
thousandth of an inch. And curiously enough, 
even machine tools themselves are made on 
machine tools. 


The illustration in this advertisement is one of 
many specialized machine tools, developed by 
Kearney & Trecker engineers for the mass 


A specialized machine tool 
by Kearney & Trecker for the 
its own product — Milwaukee Mill 


production of milling machines 
instance of a machine tool used t 
machine tools. 


This massive 25-ton machine is 
machining of some of the larger 
into a milling machine. It has fi 
two horizontal and three vertical 
quill adjustment and individually 
the machine performs five metal 
ations at the same time and wit! 
close limits. It is one of man 
signed machine tools which | 
maintain the high quality, preci 
of Milwaukee Milling Machines 
today’s peak production requit 


designe ; 


<EARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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War contracts ®ring i olved s 
ifications. Maybeg ’ 
consider a paper = be 
time product. But” 
ferent story. If sd, turn for dare to 
Dennison. For in addition to making its 
familiar tags and labels, Dennison has fa- 
cilities for working paper into an infinite 
variety of articles. Here are examples: 


FLARE PARACHUTE 
PARTS. Parachutes for 
flare shells are machine 
sewn from special par- 
aflare tissue paper. 
Spacer and pilot discs 
keep cords of another 
rs type of parachute from 
tangling. These are of heavy binders board, 
punched, and in the case of the larger disc, 
are brass eyeletted and then paraffined. 


BOMB&MINETAGS. [ A 
The round instruction | . 
tags for bombs and 
mines are metal rimmed 
for extra strength. One 
has a metal ring fasten- | 
ing device. Oblong tag | 
carries cotter pin strung 
through a reinforcing metal anti: These 
are modifications of Dennison stock tags. 


ma SHELL ASSEMBLY 
/ Messe 4 | PARTS. Round detona- 
tor tray is constructed 
of cardboard discs, 
square one is varnished 
wood. Fuze parts, 
primer discs, washers 
and powder separators 
are made from such stocks as felt, onion- 
skin, foil, newsboard, cork. Processes include 
laminating, perforating and diecutting. , 


“Setteese “ 
eegeeeecere 


SET-UP BOXES. Den- 
nison set-up boxes 
package many a high 
priority item. Sketched 
is one with a patented 
hinge to hold steel taps, 
one with a slotted plat- 
form to hold a sur- 
geon’s knife, and one with dividers to cush- 
ion and protect fragile glass drug ampoules. 


e442 


If you have a paper-converting 
problem write Dennison today. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


. e ¢ 


DEPT. 80 WAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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were the real landed gentry of a good 
many states, company opera 
worked closely with the land grant col- 

leges and experiment stations. Agricul- 
tural school graduates were hired to lay 
out operation programs and serve as 
counselors to farm tenants, which was 
all to the good. One specific result was 
insurance company participation in the 
spread of hybrid corn through the corn 
belt, some companies distributing seed 
to get their tenants started. 

e@ Tenants Take Over—A further result 
of maintenance and rehabilitation poli- 
cies is reflected in the remarkable num- 
ber of sales made to tenants occupying 
properties of the companies. One of 
the larger life companies, having sold 
off 60% of its cumulative depression 
total of 8,000 farms, discovered that 
80% of the sales had been made to 
tenants who were already on the prem- 
ises, 

Even more remarkable was the aver- 

age down payment made by the tenant 
farmers. On the 3,800 farms thus sold 
the average down payment was 30% 
cash, a farm realtor’s idea of unattain- 
able heaven, and a commentary both on 
the high level of farm income and the 
fact that insurance company farms are 
at least doing no worse than their 
neighbors. 
e Mostly in Corn Belt—An added point 
worth noting in this record is that the 
bulk of sales by the insurance company 
were in the corn belt, where there is 
a strong controversy over the relative 
advantages of tenancy and ownership. 
By no means are corn belt farmers con- 
vinced that ownership of the land is vital 
to profits. Some defnitely prefer to use 
capital in equipment and operating ac- 
counts, leaving fixed land investments 
to the other fellow. 

Substantiating the flush condition of 
farm buyers right now (insurance com- 


_ panies sell mostly to real farmers, hold- 


ing city buyers in low regard) is the cur- 
rent state of another big life company’s 


| sales contracts. This one has reduced 


its hoidings 60% since a peak which 
came late in 1938. Its sales agreements 
with purchasers require only 10% down 


payment and total outstanding con-, 


tracts are $34,000,000. On this big 
block today the delinquent interest total 
is a mere $19,000, rating the farm sales 
paper as super-gilt-edga 

e@ Wounds Healed—Although the insur- 
ance companies don’t give out more 
than smiles about the entire operation 
of working off their depression-garnered 
rural properties and their net outcome 
on the ten-year deal, it is safe to 
guess that whatever financial nicks and 
scratches were caused by early dumping 
sales have been adequately pe te in the 
last eighteen months. 

With another year like the last one, 
there will be no trace left of the in- 
voluntary landlordship into which 1932 
precipitated them. 


Chains State Case 


Utah tax referendum fight 
is different because of a law 
that forbids corporations to 
make political contributions. 


For several months now chain stores 

operating in Utah have been chafing 
under the stringent tax law slapped on 
them by the state legislature at its 194] 
session (BW —Mar.29'41,p31). To a 
graduated tax, running as high as $500 a 
store, was added a levy of from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year for all new outlets. 
@. Referendum Coming—Next Novem. 
ber, the tax comes up for a referendum 
vote, and the familiar battle lines 
(chains vs. independents) are being 
formed. However, the Utah fight is 
different in this respect: the state's 
Corrupt Practices Act forbids officers 
of a corporation from contributing 
money to a political campaign. Hence 
a lot of fancy finagling, by both pro- 
ponents and opponents of the tax, is 
going on under the surface. 

Corporation employees can contrib- 
ute to a political campaign as citizens, 
of course, but both sides to the scrap 

are watching keenly for the first sign of 
employee coercion by the firms involved. 
@ Chains’ Strategy—Early this month 
the chains managed to fire two effective 
salvos. Under the imprint of the Utah 
Chain Store Assn., an 80-page booklet 
was widely distributed through the 
state, containing not a word about the 
tax, but emphasizing the chain store 
thesis of benefits accruing to consumers, 
farmers, poultrymen, livestock men, and 
manufacturers from the multiple-unit 
system of retailing. 

Also, as distribution of the booklet 
ot under way, Prof. David E. Faville, 

ead of the Graduate School of Busi- 

ness, Stanford a Calif., re- 
vealed to the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake 
City results of a four-month study of 
“merchandise availability in Utah.” 

@ Prices—Chains naturally have picked 
up and are giving wide circulation to 
one of Prof. Faville’s general conclu- 
sions: That “wherever there were chain 
stores, their prices were quite consist- 
ently the lowest in town although indi- 
vidual items were occasionally lower in 
independent stores; that the lowest 
prices observed in the entire study were 
found in a large rural town in which 
there were two corporate chain grocery 
stores, a contract chain store, and an 
independent store.” 

Last week the independents mar- 
shaled their forces for the campaign for 
forming a unit called “Vote for Inde- 
pendence” with leading independent re- 
tailers as officers. First statement by the 
group said that “with the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of funds and labor” it 
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would “‘produce the facts supporting 
control of chain store expansion.” The 
statement emphasized that “no licenses 
are required (by the tax bill) of those or- 


ight ganizations having less than 10 stores, 
law and very small licenses were prescribed 
for chains of less than 100 stores because 
to control was not considered necessary un- 
til a chain had gained such gigantic size 
that it suffocated individual enterprise.” 
SFP UQUOR ANTITRUST CASE 
| on A defense that Congress, in effect, has 
941 completely washed its hands of the liq- 
, 8 uor business, and turned it back to the 
M0 a states, was Offered last week by attor- 
000 neys representing virtually the nation’s 
entire liquor industry, when they asked 
inal Federal District Judge J. Foster Symes 
lum of Denver to dismiss antitrust indict- 
ines ments brought last March against 83 of 
‘Ing the industry’s biggest organizations and 
As individuals. 
tes The attorneys cited two laws and the 
as prohibition repeal amendment. One 
Ing law, the Wilson Act of 1890, slightly 
nce antedates the Sherman Act, under which 
4 the indictments were brought. Its per- 
is tinent paragraph declares: 

“All fermented, distilled or other- 
ib- wise intoxicating liquors transported for 
ns, use in any state, shall be subject to the 
ap laws of that state to the same extent 
of and in the same manner as if produced 
ed. in that state.” 
th The other law cited is the Webb- 
ve Kenyon Act of 1913, “to divest intoxi- 
ah cating liquors of their interstate charac- 
let ter in certain cases.””. When prohibition 
he went out, these laws came back in, 
he attorneys argued. 

- Hitting at the use of the fair trade 
's, resale price maintenance acts, James 
id Mcl. Henderson, head of the Antitrust 
lit Division’s Denver office, told Judge 


Symes that no laws permitted price- 


et fixing in violation of the antitrust act, 
¢, whether on liquor or any other com- 
i modity. He said a federal district court 
© in Washington state had already re- 
ie jected the same type of argument. 
of All 83 defendants joined in the mo- 
tion. Should it be rejected, they made 
d known they'll have voluminous petitions 
‘ for particulars next. 
: BOOM TERRITORY 
‘ Marketing men who want to keep 
: track of localities where war boom 
; money is being spent can write to the 
' Office of War Information for a copy of © 
: War Production Board release No. 
) 1619. This lists 204 counties in 42 | 
' states which have been granted increases | 
in their coffee and tea quotas ranging 
from 10% to 100% because of wartime 


population shifts. 

The new quotas, effective this month, 
supersede those originally set for some 
60 defense areas in 32 states (BW —Jun. 


6°42,p24). 
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HELP WIN THE WAR? 
x 


Gadget? It’s more than a gadget to the crews who fly our 
bombers and fighters. It's a Square D Class 9300 aircraft 
circuit breaker, designed specifically for military aircraft. !t 
weighs just 2.5 ounces—yet it protects the vital electrical sys- 
tems through which these incomparable war birds are controlled. 
Wherever electricity is used, it is quite probable that some 
kind of Square D equipment is controlling or regulating it— 
making it safe. That is why you'll find the familiar J trade- 
mark practically everywhere —in the air, on the sea, and in four 
out of five of the nation’s industrial plants. The 
dependability of Square D products, established 
over many peacetime years, as- 
sumes even greater importance 
during all-out wartime effort. 


Square D engineering counse! 
available in 51 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE JT) COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE -LOS ANGELES 


KOLLSMAN RST, NEW YORK 


No “Bomber City” 


FPHA’s Detroit housing 
plans are snagged on realities 
of production. Private builders 
will provide workers’ homes. 


Detroit's home builders have won 
hands down in the squabble over who 
should erect defense housing in the area 

public housing authorities or private 
enterprise. If present plans mature, 
WPB will allow the builders to go 
ahead with 4,000 homes now being 
processed, and will allot materials for 
in additional 12,000 units (half for rent, 
half tor sale 

On the other hand, the Federa) Pub 

lic Housing Authority is unlikely to get 
critical materials for the grandios¢ 
“Bomber City” which it planned to 
build on the prairie, near Willow Run, 
and its initial program for dormitories 
ind barracks has been cut back dras- 
tically Apparent abandonment of 
“Bomber City” marks a victory for 
Henry Ford (BW—Jul.4°42,p35). 
e By the Year End—Most of the 16,000 
defense houses that private contractors 
will erect can be ready for occupancy by 
the end of the vear, if materials alloca 
tions are made promptly. Although the 
lumber freeze order expired July 13, 
builders stil lack authority to purchase 
soft woods. Relief is expected soon, but 
imeanwhile red tape 1s cutting down the 
potential capacity of the industry to 
meet a bogey of 15,000 units by Jan. 1 
When construction is resumed, builders 
will probably operate like any other de- 
tense contractor under the materials 
illocation system. 

Erection of defense housing in the 
area received a setback through the un- 
certainties of materials supply, war 
worker transportation, and insistence of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
that it proceed with plans for housing 
Willow Run Bomber Plant employees. 
@ Will-o’-the-Wisp — Actually, PHA 
has been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, be 
cause the problem of housing Willow 
Run workers is of rapidly diminishing 
importance for three reasons: (1) Ford's 
employment will hit its peak by Octo- 
ber, long before FPHA housing could 
be finished (since not a spade of dirt 
has been turned). (2) Employment at 
Willow Run will be only 40% or 50% 
of original estimates, thanks to ex- 
tremely productive tooling in the plant. 
(3) Worker transportation is assured if 
lord's proposal to recap workers’ tires 
with Thiokol is accepted by the gov- 
ernment. 

Publicly built housing near Willow 
Run may eventually wind up as a few 
barracks or dormitories for occupancy 
by workers until they can rent or buy 
a privately built defense home in a suit- 
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able area possessing adequate facilities. 
@ Labor Settlement—Although WPB is 
now entrusting Detroit's defense hous- 
ing program largely to private industry, 
it is significant that the step was not 
taken until after the Builders Assn. had 
made its peace with labor. For years, 
Detroit’s building industry has been 
plagued with labor disputes, even 
though A.F.L. unions had signed up 
only 30% of residential construction 
workers. 

Strikes were made effective through a 
strong teamsters’ union, which could 
shut off the flow of materials at will to 
aid the building unions. A bitter strike 
preceded the agreement reached July 
13, which granted the union shop, gave 
house workers the same pay as unionists 
on commercial work, and decreed that 
al] disputes must be submitted to arbi- 
tration 
@ Mobility Achieved—The union shop 
clause will probably throw another 
4,000 to 5,000 members into the 
unions’ laps. Wage increases are not 
particularly important in amount, since 
they will raise the cost of defense hous 
ing only about 1%. But elimination of 
the wage differential will permit free 
movement of men from one class of 
work to another without requiring the 
builders to negotiate. Undoubtedly it 
may help some home builders because 
about 10° of the better-trained men 


have left the field for other employment 
Che builders did gain one important 


concession in return for the wage 
crease. Henceforth men entering 
dential construction work must underp g 
apprentice training. Existing hers 
who have not reached the journeyman 
status will be paid in accordance wit! 
their experience in the trade. Carpen. 
ters’ helpers, for example, will get from 
90¢ in the first year to $1.35 in the 
fourth year. 

@ Fingers Crossed—It might seem that 
Detroit’s housing industry is all set to 
handle a volume of work not too sharply 
off from the 1941 production of 20,000 
homes. But even though the new labor 
agreement seemingly points to peaceful 
conditions, the builders have their 
fingers crossed. Any attempt by any of 
the A.F.L. unions to get out of any 
phase of the agreement will be the sig 
nal for another bitter fight. 


PRESSURE ON JOBLESS 


Colorado is attempting to provide 
manpower for certain labor-starved in 
dustries, particularly those producing 
for war, by canceling all unemployment 
compensation for idle workers in thos« 
and allied industries. 

Most striking example—but so far the 
least successful—was the canceling of 
unemployment benefits to about 300 
jobless coal miners, on the ground that 
they should go to work in the state's 
metal mines, where operators claim they 
cannot turn out strategic metals fast 
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DESIGNS FOR VICTORY 


Drawings, most of them crude but 
some quite finished, accompany many 
of the shop suggestions volunteered 
by Packard workers to increase war 
production. Suggestions form a part 


ot Packard’s “Work to Win” activity, 
sponsored by a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee (BW—June20'42, 
pl9). Already 4,158 ideas have been 
received, 30% of them dealing with 
practical shop procedures. 
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Os course they weren’t here long. 
As part of the constant stream of mili- 
tary vehicles, flowing through our plant, 
they are “on duty” now, onsome United 
Nation’s front. 

With power and traction applied 
through every wheel, they will travel 
the roughest ground, the deepest sand, 
snow or mud, and climb the steepest 
grades it is possible for an automotive 
vehicle to attempt. 

They are Marmon-llerrington All- 
Wheel-Drive converted Fords — essen- 
tially the same as Marmon-Herrington 
has been building for the world’s most 
difficult military and civilian transpor- 
tation jobs for more than ten years. 

They are “blood-brothers” of the 
Marmon-Herringtons which were “first 


\ 
\ 


\ 


to arrive,” and which have given such 
valiant accounts of themselves in the 
shifting battle lines on the Libyandesert. 
Hundreds of them are rendering in- 
valuable service to MacArthur at the 
“spring board” of allied offensive action 
in Australia, and in the Far East. 
Ever since the first World War Mar- 
mon-Herrington engineers have been 


co-operating with the various bran 
of our military service in the desi 
construction and testing of nume 
types of vehicles for war. A health 
mand for Marmon-lIflerrington tru 
for road building and maintenan 
servicing utility lines, in the oil 
and logging camps and for othc: 
cult civilian jobs, made it possib! 
carry on the highly technical militar 
developments which have prov 
valuable to the allied cause. 

Every Marmon-lIerrington empk 
from front office to shipping room 
doing his or her utmost toward winning 
this war. There is no “complacen 
here. We are fighting time—the greates 
menace of all— with everything we ha 


—and we are winning our fight! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


enough without more manpower (BW— 
Aug.1'42,p56)._ Every coal miner af- 
fected has appealed to a referee named 
by the State Industrial Commission and 
expects to go to court if the referee’s de- 
cision upholds the ruling. 

The men, all of whom are members 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, are appealing on the ground that 
they expect to go back to their old 
jobs as soon as coal mining opens up. 

Director Bernard E. Teets of the Un- 
employment Compensation Fund said 
that the cancelation policy had not been 
applied to coal miners working part 
time but only to those “totally unem- 
ployed.” ‘Ieets said that the few re- 
maining hard-rock or metal miners left 
on unemployment compensation had 
been denied payments. 


AUTO PAY AT NEW HIGH 


Automotive plant workers are making 
more money today than ever before in 
their history—by quite a margin. A re- 
port from the Automotive Council for 
War Production stated that the average 
weekly wage is $50.29. This compares 
with $40.61 a year ago and $30.87 three 
years ago. Overtime is the answer. 

Data cited did not include the new 
war plants operated by automotive com- 
panies. Counting these in, said the Au- 
tomotive Council, the average wage was 
$54.89. 


“Te 


Only a Nucleus 


Industrial concentration in 
Britain is drastically exemplified 
by wartime program worked 
out for soft drink manufacturers. 


LONDON-—When the war started 

there were about 1,500 mineral water 
and soft drink manufacturers in Great 
Britain, but by the time a new wartime 
concentration of the industry is com- 
pleted this fall, no more than 150 or 
200 “nucleus” firms will be left in the 
entire country. 
@ Brand Labels Banned—What particu- 
larly impresses the British retail trade 
about the new wartime economy scheme 
is that when the plan is in full operation 
all labels bearing manufacturer's or 
brand names will be prohibited for the 
duration of the war, sales areas for each 
manufacturer will be prescribed, and— 
in order to save rubber, gasoline, and 
manpower—there will be no competi- 
tive selling within prescribed areas. 

The scheme has been worked out by 
the soft drink manufacturers under the 
direction of the Ministry of Food. A 
special association—War Time Assn. of 
Soft Drink Manufacturers—was formed 
several weeks ago by members of the in- 
dustry, but to insure prompt and drastic 


Need a versatile material to 
speed your war production ? 


Perhaps Douglas Fir Plywood can be of service to you! 


Whatever you're building for Uncle 
Sam .. . boats, planes, freight cars, 
housing, ammunition Cases, crates or 
any of countless other items... the 
chances are that Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood can help you build them faster. 


The combination of large sizes, light 
weight, amazing strength, durability, 
easy workability and split - proofnes. 
make this engineered lumber truly 
versatile. That’s why scores of war 
industries are using it to save time 


and labor . . . are using it to pinch hit 
for restricted materials as well as to 
improve their products. 


So investigate how Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood can serve YOU. Write for free 
Engineering Handbook, Industrial 
Handbook, construction data or for 
technical assistance . . . Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, 1627 Tacoma 
Building, T.coma, Washington. 


Stronger per pound than steel! 


rationalization, the Ministry of Food ha 
from the first stressed its authority to 
intervene and override any action by th 
association. 

® Rigid Concentration—The Minist: 
of Food pointed out that there are fou 
reasons for drastically enforcing in th 
food and beverage industries the sanx 
rigid concentration program that wa 
applied long ago to light industn 
throughout Britain (BW —Dec.20’4] 
p34). These are: (1) freeing of worker 
for essential industry; (2) freeing of 
plants for government use, either fo: 
conversion to war industries or to use as 
storage warehouses; (3) economizing on 
delivery services; and (4) establishing a 
quality and price control program which 
can be effectively administered. 

As a first step in the concentration 
program, the output of carbonated 
drinks will be reduced to 75% of 
1940—41 output. 
© Regional Alilocation—This total out- 
put will be allocated by regions and the 
150 to 200 nucleus firms into which 
the 1,500 members of the industry will 
be merged will allocate it among them 
selves, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Food. Out of 180 to 200 
manufacturers in the London area, it is 
expected that 10 or 12 will handle all 
wartime business as nucleus firms. 

Members of the trade insist the gov- 
ernment will be disappointed in the 
number of workers who will be freed by 
the new concentration program because 
the entire industry is highly mechanized 
@ Little Adaptable Equipment—A ce: 
tain amount of storage space will be- 
come available as soon as small units are 
closed but, in contrast with many of the 
consumer industries which were concen- 
trated a year ago, few of the soft drink 
plants are equipped with any machinery 
adaptable for war production. 

The reduced use of raw materials is 
less important in the case of the soft 
drink industry than the possibility of 
allocating available supplies more eff- 
ciently when they go to only a limited 
number of nucleus firms. 

Probably the most important develop- 

ment is the announced plan to abandon 
all ,brand and manufacturer’s names. 
This will give protection to the firm 
that is shut down against the danger of 
losing its goodwill to a competitor. 
e A Change of Plan.—This is a striking 
development over the original concen- 
tration program which provided for nu- 
cleus firms to label goods with the 
names of all the merged firms when sell- 
ing to their former customers. The 
abolition of brands and manufacturer’s 
names will also greatly simplify the 
problem of rationalizing distribution. 

Cross hauls are ruled out by the Food 
Ministry; all overlapping sales areas will 


| be eliminated. The direct delivery of 


supplies from factory to consumer will 
also be discontinued, and the trade dis- 
tributed through retailers. 
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Hindus Making Vital Decision 


Watch special committee of Gandhi's All-India Congress 
Party, for whole United Nations strategy for the duration may 
hinge on whether new civil disobedience campaign is called. 


The war outlook at the beginning of 
August is not good. 

Russia has not been able to stop the 
Germans either on the Stalingrad front 
or in the Caucasus. Axis forces are firmly 
entrenched in Egypt and are apparently 
receiving a substantial flow of reinforce- 
ments. Japan is boldly strengthening its 
hold on the Aleutians and preparing for 
a fresh thrust either at Alaska or Si- 
berian Russia. And Axis submarines are 
still sinking United Nations’ ships faster 
than we can build them (page 14). 

Though the need to create a diversion 
which will force the Germans to pull 
troops away from the Russian front is 
acute, there is no evidence that the 
United Nations are preparing even large- 
scale commando raids, or a surprise sec- 
ond-front attack on such unexpected 
fronts as the Iberian peninsula or Nor- 
way. The lone Nazi bomber that 
dropped its load on Iceland outposts 
this week was undoubtedly scouting for 
just such possibilities. 


New Disobedience Campaign 

A new setback may develop this week 
to harass the United Nations on their 
Far Eastern front. On Aug. 7, a special 
committee of Gandhi's All-India Con- 
giess Party will meet to decide whether 
or not to order a fresh civil disobedience 
campaign as a protest against London’s 
refusal to grant full Indian independ- 
ence immediately. 

Whatever decision the Congress party 
reaches this week, it is plain now that 
the United Nations are in a miserably 
weak position to defend India from Jap- 
anese attack, to quell any open revolt 
against British rule, or to use the coun- 
try very effectively as a base for aiding 
China against Japan. 

India has flatly turned down the prop- 
osition for future dominion status or ul- 
timate independence which London of- 
fered last spring through Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The Congress party rejected it 
because the plan allowed the Moslems 
to set up a separate state, the Indian 
princes to decide individually whether or 
not their states would enter the federa- 
tion, and delayed the whole readjust- 
ment until after the war. 

The Moslems favored the original 
proposal but staunchly refused to con- 
ider any modification which would 
force them into a federation dominated 
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by the country’s vast Hindu majority. 

What worries London, Moscow, and 
Washington is that a civil disobedience 
vote this week may lead to open opposi- 
tion to British rule. This opposition 
would be fed by both ‘Tokyo and Berlin, 
and if it flared into countrywide disturb- 
ances would undoubtedly be used by at 
least the Japanese as an excuse for send- 
ing troops across the border from Burma. 
Rash Behari Bose, the exiled Indian 


leader of a Japanese-sponsored Indian 
Independence movement, has broadcast 
frequently from Rangoon during the last 
few weeks that Japanese troops are in 
readiness on the eastern border of India 


to help free the Indians from British 
domination. 

India is the raw material arsenal of 
Asia, but all its wealth of iron, bauxite, 
coal, manganese, and copper wi 
little now to help either the Indians to 
free themselves from the British or the 
United Nations to fight off Axis attach 

Though India has iron reserves s« 
ond only to those of the United Stat 
produces more than one-third the 
world’s manganese, and is the 
highly-developed producer of mica, thes« 
raw materials have always been shipped 
abroad for the production of industrial 
or war supplies (BW —Apr.4'42,p34 
India has only one big steel mill and 
this is vulnerably close to Calcutta 
Most of the country’s limited supply of 
machine guns is made domestically now, 
but engines for all locally-assembled 
tanks come from Britain or the United 
States, as do most essential parts for the 
few planes produced in the country 

Watch India’s moves after Aug 
Nothing drastic may happen, but the 
stage is set for a drama which may dra 
tically change India’s future, and radi 
cally alter United Nations strategy for 
the duration of the war. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Laborers in the village of Solola, Gua- 
temala, rush work on an all-weather 
highway, which, running from the 
trailhead in Mexico to the Panama 


Canal, will help overcome the sub- 
marine menace to Caribbean ship- 
ping. After the war, the road will 
be surfaced and will become a part 
of the great Pan American Highway 
to reach from Alaska to Patagonia. 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO CANADIAN BUSINESS 
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Just Fishing? 


Ottawa buzzes over visit 
of Nelson and Henderson, sees 
new policies in making. Plane 
orders believed indicative. 


OTTAWA-—Canadian business is 

convinced that something big—big even 
for wartime—is being cooked up for it. 
[he excitement all grew out of rumors, 
now verified, that Donald Nelson and 
Leon Henderson had passed unheralded 
through the Canadian capital on their 
way to a private fishing camp a few 
miles north of Ottawa. ‘There they held 
a weekend conference with Clarence 
Howe and Donald Gordon, their coun- 
terparts in the Dominion’s wartime 
hierarchy. 
e Washington Sequel—A week later, big 
wigs in the Canadian production pro 
gram slipped quietly out of Ottawa 
ostensibly for a regular meeting in 
Washington of the United States-Can- 
ada Joint War Production Committee. 
Included in Ottawa’s extraordinary dele- 
gation to this meeting were R. C. Ber- 
kinshaw, chief of industrial controls in 
the Ministry of Munitions and Supply; 
F. H. Brown, chief of procurement; 
Harvey MacMillan, shipbuilding and 
shipping chief; and E. J. Brunning, 
chief of ammunition production. 

It begins to be clear to most Cana- 
dian executives now that important ad- 
justments in the war production pro- 
gram must be in the dies Watching 
recent moves by Washington to cancel 
any new war contracts which are not 
already very near the production stage, 
and Ottawa’s current concentration on 
the maximum use of existing facilities 
rather than on new developments, they 
believe that at the Washington meeting 
a revamped program is being worked 
out which may make radical changes in 
the distribution of raw materials and 
shift the emphasis of war output. 
¢ Straws in the Wind—Last week’s big 
new plane orders for Canadian plants 
may indicate the shift away from ship- 
building that has been hinted in the 
United States during recent weeks. 
Canadians are eagerly waiting now to 
see whether steel recently allocated for 
expansion of the shipbuilding industry 
will be stopped, and what Canadian 
war industries will be allowed to keep 
their A-l ratings on scarce materials 
and which companies will be forced to 
curtail operations. 

Some Canadian observers believe that 
answers to such questions are already 
pretty well known to top war directors 
at Washington and Ottawa, and that 
conferences between the control chiefs 
of the two countries aim simply at 
translating them into the home front 
war pattern for the future. They also 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN LEADERS SINCE 1926 


Another New Airplane Developed 
with Resin-Bonded Plywood .. . 


Novel Construction or 5 
Speed of 200 Miles an 
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Teco Resin Film, shown here, when 
interleaved between veneers and hot 
pressed, yields plywood proof against 
boiling water and fungus, ideally 
suited to aircraft and marine use 


Fs 


... the wonderwood made possible by 


TEGO RESIN FILM 


Resin-bonded plywood began with the 
advent of Teco synthetic resin film. 
Introduced seven years ago by The Res- 
inous Products & Chemical Company, 
Teco first made possible the production 
of completely water- and weather-proof 
plywood. 

Today, TeEco-bonded plywood is the ac- 
cepted standard for aeronautical plywood 
complying with the rigid requitements 


of U. S. Army and Navy specifications 
Inthe assembly of many other essential 
war products our Urormite CB-55] resin 
adhesive combines the ease of handling 
of older type glues with the superior 
water-proofness of synthetic resins. 
Bring your questions on all resinous 
plywood adhesives to us. By reason of 
experience, we are uniquely equipped to 
provide youwith complete technical data. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 
The Resinous.Products & Chemical Company 


RESINS IN PAINTS—Over fifteen years 
ago, AMBEROL synthetic resins made pos- 
sible the development of fast drying 
oleoresinous enamels. Today, AQUAPLEX 
resin emulsion has made possible a new 
type of coating widely used in camouflage 
and other work. 

RESINS THAT PURIFY WATER- Am- 
BERLITE Ion Exchange resins produce salt- 
free water, purify chemicals, recover metals 
from solutions, and today, their unique 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


properties are helping increase the produe- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 


MANY SPECIALIZED RESINS — Water 
resistant cardboard for military packag 
ing, mustard gas resistant finishes, modi- 
fiers for natural and synthetic rubber, 
weather-proofing of Army tent cloth—these 
are but a few of the many other applica- 
tions where our synthetic resins are play- 
ing an important role. 
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The protective fence requirements of 
vital industry can still be maintained 
with Pittsburgh Special Industrial Fence. 
Pittsburgh's welded-joint construction, 

ed over 40 years of manufacturing, 
imparts to ““woven wire” type fence the 
qualities of greater strength, rigidity, 
permanent mesh spacing, and smooth 
surface so desirable for maximum pro- 
tection. Yet more miles of this essential 
fence can be produced per ton of steel 
than any other protective design! 


Positive two-inch spacing of vertical 
wires, placed to the outside, effectively 


prevents ‘‘toe-holds”; four-inch spacing 
of horizontal wires affords ample tensile 
strength; electrically welded joints can- 
not slip; steel-wasting, moisture-hold- 
ing, insecure joint wraps or ties are 
eliminated. Heights 6’ and 7’; No. 11 
premium zinc coated fabric with suitable 
posts, fittings and gates, available for ade- 
quately rated orders. I ion service 
if desired. 
Write for full information. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1636 Grant Building 


Pittsburgh Special Industrial Fences \P/ - 


1 LIKE TO TRAVEL, TOO! 


Circulation Dept., Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


NAME 
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be sure Business Week (that’s me) comes along. 


I start out from Albany, N.Y, every week and I can trail 
you to your new spot just as easy as I've been making the 
old one. And I'll like it, too. 


All you have to do is give me orders. . 


. like this: 


< 
| 


| believe that the answers bear ; 
relationship to the whole war } ¢ty, 
as seen by the chiefs of the | 
Nations. 

@ Facts on Cargo Planes—Consi 
significance is attached, for exam 
the view of John C. Patteson, Ca: 
born director general of supply sc :vicg 
for the British Ministry of Supply. that 
the proposal for big cargo planes \, oy\ 
be attractive only if production oy! 
be achieved in six months and \ 
production in 15 months or a year. The 
production program, they feel, || | 
adjusted to place emphasis on ten 
that will be of most use in hitting the 
enemy next spring. 

Canadian production will be ad 
to whatever changes in the pattern hay¢ 
been made at Washington, but the tot 
of war output will continue to inc: 
steadily for the rest of the year as it 
has in the first half (chart, page 54), 
In 1941, Canada placed war contract; 
amounting to $1,097,000,000. For the 
first five months of this year, contracts 
amounted to $434,000,000. At the end 
of June, contracts were being placed at 
the rate of around $100,000,000 a 
month. Lowest monthly figure for the 
year, so far, was $72,000,000 in Iebru. 
ary. Since then, there has been a stead; 
climb. 
e Demand for Labor—Indicative of the 
steady acceleration anticipated during 
the balance of the year is a call for 
110,000 new workers for war industn 
in the next five months (exclusive of the 
number that will be required to replace 
workers drafted from war plants into 
the armed forces). Out of Canada’s 
12,000,000 people, 800,000 are now em- 
ployed in direct war industry, 500,000 
are in the armed forces, 1,350,000 in 


iD 


| agriculture—a large part of their out 
| put being labeled as war requirements, 


and 2,000,000 are in civilian industn 
and services. 

By the end of the year, Canada will 
have close to 1,000,000 workers in di 
rect war industry. It is figured that a 
further half million people can be di 
verted from civilian to war occupations 
without too serious curtailment of nec 
essary industry and services. 

e Payrolls Almost Doubled—Canada’s 
manufacturing industries have set 4 
record for steady war expansion. In 
1939 these industries employed 675,(00 
people, paying them $730,000,000 in 
salaries and wages, an average of $1,051 
for each worker. Last year they em- 
ployed 1,012,818 people and had a pay- 
roll of $1,330,000,000, or an individual 
income averaging $1,313. And on the 
basis of June records, these industries 
at the end of this year will be employ- 
ing 1,183,393 people, and will have 
paid salaries and wages amounting to 
$1,737,000,000, or an average of $1,405. 
‘Primary industries—mainly mining— 
have shown no comparable war expan 


| sion. The number of persons employ: d 
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has risen from 416,922 in 1938 to | 
464,041 for this year. 
e Gains for Transportation—A steady 

rise in employment in the transport | 
services reflects its increasing part in the | 
war effort. In 1938 employment was 
222,622; last year it stood at 271,986; 
and this year it will rise to about 
295,000. 

Employment in trade was 326,639 in 
1938 and 404,705 last year, but will go 
down several thousands this year as a 
result of the curbs on retail activity. 
e Farm Output Rises—With the dis- | 
turbing exception of butter, all branches | 
of agriculture which tie in with the war 
have increased production during the 
first half of 1942 over last year. Cheese 
has been heavily emphasized by British 
demand and encouraged by substantial 
price bonuses, and for the first six 
months production was up 66% over 
last year. The price ratio as between 
butter and cheese prejudiced the former 
and production fell off more than 5%, | 
but a 6¢ bonus offered last month is | 
expected to step up production in the 
late summer and fall. 

Canada is meeting large British bacon 
contracts and maintaining domestic re- 
quirements. Hog _ slaughterings, at 
3,172,928, were nearly 6% ahead of the 
same six months last year. 

e Curb on Precious Metals—Gold and 
silver production is being held this year 
at the 1941 level. Miners so far have 
successfully fought off demands for | 
drastic curtailments in order to free 
miners and equipment. 

Expansion of steel and iron plants is 
reflected heavily in increased output 
for the first half of the year. Steel ingot 
production jumped 35.8% from the cor- 
responding 1941 period to 1,560,059 
tons, and pig iron production increased 
55.8% to 974,000 tons. 

Civilian construction continues its 
slump, with contracts off more than 
37%, but war building and highway 
construction show a spurt for June. 


JAPAN’S OIL STRATEGY | 


Board of Economic Warfare research- 
ers revealed this week that they have 
discovered that Tokyo was preparing 
for its invasion of southeastern Asia as 
early as 1939 when the Japanese sud- 
denly began purchasing oil equipment 
particularly adaptable to the compara- 
tively shallow wells in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

During the two years before Pear! 
Harbor, Japan made large purchases in 
the United States of light portable oil- 
drilling equipment. Examining these | 
purchases now, experts declare that the | 
equipment -is ideal for reconditioning 
partially destroyed wells or for drilling 
in the shallow Tarakan oil fields whose 
oil may be used for fuel without refin- 
ing. These fields are also only a few | 
miles from the coast. | 
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AMERICAN AIR FILTERS protect 
our fighting planes from DUST 


The important part which dust control plays in manufacture was soon 
discovered by airplane builders who turned to AAF engineers early 
in the war emergency to solve their dust problems. Following man- 
ufacture came maintenance, which due to make-shift airport facilities 
necessary in combat zones, again found dust a serious hazard. Engine 
performance records in Libya, Australia and elsewhere, made under 
actual fighting conditions, show that motors not protected by air 
filters, require over-hauling and rebuilding after only 20 to 30 hours, 
due to the severe dust conditions. With AAF airplane engine filters, 
which remove 90% to 99% of the dust which causes this excessive 
wear, the over-haul period can be increased to 300 or 400 hours, thus 
saving valuable replacement parts and reducing oil and gas con- 
sumption, 

So—on the line—in production and in combat AAF filters protect 
our war planes. 

If you are confronted with a dust problem in your business—write 
us—we can help you too! Ask for new booklet, "AAF in Industry.” 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
387 Central Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL, P. 0. 
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How a plant can meet a variety of 
bag closing problems with a minimum 
amount of equipment is suggested b 
this picture of a suspended head type 
Union Special Bag Closing Machine. The 
sewing head, complete with motor, 
thread stand, and _ thumb-controlled 
clutch, is suspended by cable from a 
Thor Top-Lock Balancer, which can be 
hung up any place. This particular unit 
handles between 1400 and 1600 eighty 
pound and one-hundred pound paper 
and textile bags a day. 


' 
| UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY ; 
: 408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 1 
| Please send information about bag closing : 
machines for handling the following product: |! 
' —. 
! i 
Size of bag: eT 
! 
Name —— samanansioaiioit : 
| 
; Company . onetime 
| 
; Address - t 
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Research Agency 

W PB’s Office of Technical 
Development will come to life as 
soon as funds can be obtained. 
| Special war jobs cut out for it. 


If Congress will dig up $100,000,000, 
| WPB is going to establish an Office of 
Technical Development to take its place 
alongside ihe many other government 
agencies trying to speed the war effort 
| with special brainwork. 

| @ Research Fields —OTD’s projected 

sphere includes: 

(1) Research on rubber. The objec- 
| tive here would be to increase the supply 
of natural rubber, stimulate synthetic 
output, and delve into new methods of 
| fabrication. 
| (2) Research on drugs, particularly 
| from the viewpoint of finding natural 

and synthetic sources to supplant former 
| imports. 
| (3) Research on natural materials like 
| silk, crystals, ceramics. 
| (4) Research on food and nutrition, 
| including probably such fields as dehy- 
| dration. 

(5) Research on transportation. Plas- 

tics for use in airplane and ship construc- 
| tion are one example. Concrete oil pipe- 
| lines are another. 
| @Overlap Will Be Avoided—While 
| most of these fields are already under 
| governmental or private investigation, 
| WPB’s special council will steer away 

from any overlap. Rumors that there 
would be friction with the Office of 

Scientific Research and Development 

appear to be based mainly on specula- 

tion, for the latter agency is interested 
chiefly in Army-Navy matters, has in- 
formally endorsed the OTD project. 

Nor will OTD be a hopper to catch 

ideas and inventories from all directions. 
Instead, it’s envisioned as a kind of sci- 
entific congress, composed of academic 
experts and practical engineers. Some 
of these would be placed on the govern- 
ment payroll as consultants, others 
would be called in from time to time to 
offer supplemental techniques and ad- 
vice. 

e Via Lab to Pilot Plant—As soon as new 
| projects got to the blueprint stage, they 
would be farmed out to laboratories for 
polishing. Processes already graduated 
from experimental laboratories would 
get a tryout in pilot plants erected with 
government funds. And completed 
formulas would be put into actual pro- 
duction under OTD’s tutelage. 

The idea of an OTD has been brew- 
ing at WPB since last November. At 


ee 


that time a committee was set up ‘o p 
the ball rolling, but after only n 
progress it was superseded by 
group composed of Maury M 
(chief of the Bureau of Govern 
Requirements), Dr. Charles Gragy | 
sultant to Donald Nelson), and A. ©. ( 
Hill (assistant to Nelson). <A half doze: 
scientists, working as WPB assi,tant 
are currently helping this triun 
plot the fields of research, whil 
demicians and engineering expe 
frequently called in for further 
tions. 

And Now the Money—OTD’, }j: 
initial problem is to find funds. ‘I her 
wasn’t enough WPB money to make 
the $100,000,000 kitty, nor could the 
Budget Bureau locate that much out of 
existing appropriations. An appeal t 
Congress is now in store. 

Before making it, however, OTD 
set up an exhibit of charts and plans to 
show Congressmen exactly what WPB 
has in mind. Then, if the money ; 


forthcoming, OTD will very likely be 
born as a special corporation. 

Because OTD is technically not now 
in existence, it hasn’t a formal chief. 


DIAGRID 

Application of a new “diagrid” cor- 
struction technique to the new labo- 
ratory of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. permits scicn- 
tists inside to carry on an uninter- 
rupted program of war research. Thus 
unusual method of building a frame- 
work around a building already in use 
was adapted to save the time and 
money that would have been spent to 
move the equipment. When tlhe 
frame is finished, the old walls and 
roof will be torn down. 
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nor have any names filtered up into the 
most-likely-candidate list. | 
e Ownership Question—Also not for- 
mally decided is the matter of owncr- 
ship of any new formulas, processes, or 
sate nts. 

Generally new inventions used by the 
government are handled in two ways 
(1) the invention belongs to the govern- 
ment if the inventor was on the govern- } 
ment payroll, and (2) Army, Navy, or 
whatever agency is interested makes a 
deal with the inventor if he’s a non- 
government man. Presumably OTD 
will adopt similar tactics if any ques- | 
tions of ownership come up. But a lot 
of the work will most likely be a sheer 
contribution to the war effort with no 
questions, asked. x4 


Guiding Inventors 


Crosby Research Founda- — 
tion reviews a year and a half 
of operation, listing some of its — 
contributions to the war. | 


Late in 1940, the Crosby Research 
Foundation was set up in Pasadena, 
Calif., by Bing Crosby and his brothers, , 
Larry and Bob (BW—May17’41,p52). 
They wanted to do something for de- | 
fense. With engineers and other ex- 
perts, they set up af organization to 
which inventors could submit ideas, un- 
der safeguards for all concerned. If an 
invention inad war utility, the inventor | 
was to be put in touch with commer- | 
cial concerns who could develop it or it | 
was submitted to government agencies. 
e Looking at Results—Last week the 
Crosby brothers met at- the Founda- 
tion’s office, 170 East California St., 
Pasadena, to review the first year and 
a half of operation. Most of their 
achievements are of the hush-hush vari- 
ety, of course, but a few can be men- 
tioned without revealing details. 

There is, for instance, a gold-plate | 
mirror device that picks up the ultra- 
red rays from an airplane’s exhaust. In 
one night, working in conjunction with 
range finders, it was responsible for 
bringing down 185 German planes over | 
England, according to foundation off- | 


cials, 
¢ Other Items—There is a “blind-pig” | 
bomb, 25 Ib. of high explosive, capable 
of being sent forward from a tank by | 
remote control; a ground-speed indicator 
for planes that increases the accuracy 
of bomb hits; a magnetized drawing 
board for bombers and 


WA 


submarines 


which keeps instruments from falling | 


off; an automatic stabilizer for target 
planes. A detector for ice on planes, 
which registers the first faint film and 


starts the de-icer, was developed by | 


H. Lloyd Praeger, engineer in charge, 
when an inventor brought in a peace- 
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DEVOE 


LLUSTRE 
PAINTS 


help to “keep ’em seeing — 
step-up production 


SCIENCE HAS PROVED that properly painted walls and ceilings can im- 
prove seeing conditions—often as much as 62%—and alert, progressive 
management knows that better seeing conditions mean more produc- 
tion, better work. 

From Devoe’s famous research laboratories has come the new Extra- 
Hiding High Gloss Wallustre to help increase the light available in 
your plant — daylight or artificial — and to afford the protection 
against deterioration that only paint can insure. 

Your first trial will convince you that Wallustre Extra-Hiding really 
has these eight outstanding advantages: 
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6. Brushes smoothly — easy to 
apply 
Ideal for spray application 


1. Amazing initial whiteness 
2. Stays white longer 


3. One-coat hides black 7. 


4. Modern synthetic vehicle 
5. Tough — long lasting 


Economical — high spreading 
rate 


If conditions in your plant 


LT 
oe 
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indicate a paint with high re- 
sistance to moisture, fungi or 
fumes, your Devoe Mainte- 
nance Representative can help 


you select the specialized type 
you need. 

Write today for descriptive 
pamphlet WL-8 on Devoe Wal- 
lustre Maintenance Paints. 
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By improving sight with paint you help the National Safety 
Council’s drive to reduce accidents and conserve America’s vital 
manpower for war production. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EXAMINE FREE 


any of these new 


McGraw-Hill Books 


1. OUTLINES OF MARKETING 


By H. E. Agnew, R. B. Jenkins, and J, C. Drury, 
New York University A brief, basic review of 
the distribution of manufactured goods from 


the point of view of the consumer and how he 
can best be served. For executives interested in 
overall policies, the present new edition con- 


tains interesting classifications of all goods 
and services that are bought and sold in com- 
merce, and of all marketing elements. including 
the super market, locker systems, develop- 
ments in food preservation, etc. Second Edition, 
410 pages, $94 charts and graphs, $3.00 


2. AUDITING; THEORY AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION 


oy A. W. Hanson, Harvard University. Com- 
bines a concise text on auditing practice and 
procedure with case problems drawn from ac- 
tual practice. The text surveys the scope of the 
auditing job, its requirements, relations of the 
accountant with others, etce., then explains 
procedures, following the general program of 
a balance sheet audit. The problems are actual 
cases stimulating consideration of the princi- 
nles involved and illustrating their application 
to specific situations in business, 448 pages, 
$4.00 


3. MATHEMATICS FOR’ BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 


By W. B. Dyess, Pace Institute, and R. O. Gil- 
more, formerly Pace Institute. A plain practi- 
cal presentation of the mathematics needed in 
the flelds of accountancy and business adminis- 
tration. The simple treatment clearly covers 
the work in algebra necessary for financial 
mathematics, simple interest, compound inter- 
est, annuities, other types of financial mathe- 
matical problems, and the elementary princi- 
ples of life insurance. 458 pages, $3.50 


4. EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


By A. M. Cooper. Out of experience in training 
more than 45,000 employees, in many large 
companies, the author sets down complete 
course outlines, lesson plans, standard practice 
material, and detailed directions for the instal- 
lation and operation of any type of employee 
training. Includes rehearsed-conference meth- 
od, training for supervisors and executives, 
safety training, public relations training, etc.; 
gives methods for direct application in any 
type of organization, that have proved them- 
selves much more effective than older training 
procedures. $2.50 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Send me books encircled below for 10 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will pay for books, 
plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


1 ‘2 3 4 
Name 
Address 
GRP GMA GOMOD... . cc cdnccccvcccvisccscianentoeece 
Position 


Company BW-8-8-42 
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time gadget that embodied the prin- 
ciple. In wartime it is hard for inventors 
to know what is needed, Crosby spokes- 
men point out, because of military se- 
crecy. The warriors won't tell their 
needs to inventors, but they do tell 
them to an institution like the Crosby 
Research Foundation, and with this 
information the foundation guides the 


| promising inventor. 


e Financial Relationship—No charges of 
any kind are made to inventors, and it 
is agreed beforehand that no reasons 
shall be given for rejection. If the in- 
vention goes into production, the in- 
ventor stands to profit by royalties, and 
the only chance for the foundation to 
recoup lies in participating arrangements 
on royalties; i.c., a modest cut. To 
date, the foundation’s cut hasn’t come 
anywhere near paying expenses, off- 
cials insist. 


Harried Industry 


Despite Army’s order for 
bedsteads, the makers of wood- 
en furniture despair of a large 
scale conversion to war work. 


Last week 15 furniture manufacturers 

in ten states from North Carolina to 
Massachusetts and Minnesota got a 
$2,506,000 order from the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps. It called for half a 
million hardwood collapsible bedsteads. 
Thereby, the Army reversed an all-metal 
bed policy that dates from about the 
year of Custer’s Last Stand. 
e Saving in Critical Items—Resistance 
of metal beds to insect infestation has 
always been considered their major ad- 
vantage for barracks use. ‘The official 
release says nothing on this point, makes 
much of the saving of critical materials 
achieved by the shift to wooden beds: 
1,850,000 Ib. of steel, 1,250,000 yd. of 
canvas, 1,500,000 yd. of webbing. 

Notably, the specifications permit any 
one of 13 different hardwoods, ranging 


from Northern birch to Southern tupelo. , 


From this unaccustomed liberality in 
re a bystander might surmise 
that part of the motivation of the order 
was to still the claims of the wooden 
furniture industry that it is the stepchild 
of the war — program. 


e Pretty Unhappy—Although these con- 


tracts will unquestionably permit the 
Amny to point to its constructive assist- 
ance for stricken makers of wooden fur- 


| niture, it is doubtful that this sop will 


quiet the squawks of the industry. From 
Jamestown to Rockford to High Point, 
the boys who manufacture household 
furniture are pretty unhappy about their 
lot. 

Not that most of them have as yet 


_teally been hurt too seriously by war 


pinches. But they find it tough to ob- 


tain some of their requisite hard \are 
and they have done a lot of wo: ying 
about what will happen to them ~ he, 
and if transportation gets so scarce that 
Washington orders their freight ca:. ang 
motor trucking rationed. 
@ Little Nourishment—Relatively  {¢, 
makers of wooden furniture have ; » ty 
this point managed to get any real ) oy. 
ishment from the war. A pool oi fac. 
tories in the Grand Rapids regio.) te. 
cently picked up some air corps busi. 
ness (BW-—Jun.13'42,p62). Krochiler 
Mfg. Co., Naperville, [ll., has a cpa 
rate division working with the | oak 
Aircraft Co. of California, and its p|ant 
at Inglewood, Calif. and Dallas, ‘| ex 
are supplying a substantial volume oj 
plywood parts for primary and _ basic 
trainers. 

Ward Mfg. Co. of Ft. Smith, Ark, 
a month or so ago purchased a glider 
and wooden aircraft company and 
moved plant and personnel to Ft. Smith, 
Glider parts subcontracts were last week 
reported being placed with Jamestown, 
N. Y., manufacturers. There may be 
other isolated examples, but not enough 
to make an industry-wide trend. ‘The 
more common experience is that of a 
group of Chicago furniture manufac. 
turers, who organized a war production 
pool several weeks ago and have as yet 
failed to convince any military procure. 
ment body or prime contractor to the 
point of landing an order. 
e Less Than Optimistic—W ell-informed 
individuals close enough to the indus. 
try to know its abilities but far enough 
away to hold their perspective are less 
than optimistic about possible large-scale 
conversion. Hard-boiled furniture fac 
tory men say that the talk about convert- 
ing woodworking machinery to working 
metal for airplanes and parts is imprac- 
tical. Not over two dozen of the largest 
plants in the industry, says one expert, 
could achieve—even on wood products 
—mass production such as military con- 
tracts require. 


NEW TOOTHPASTE TUBES 


Plastic toothpaste tubes {BW —Feb. 
21'42,p57) have not yet had any sensa- 
tional development, chiefly because of 
priority troubles. Two new metal con- 
tainers, however, have jumped into pop- 
ularity, particularly with mail order 
houses. These containers, which can be 
thrown away when empty, are nearly 
all lead in composition. Lead, while on 
the critical list, has been reasonably 
available of late (BW —Jul.25’42,p90). 

New England Collapsible Tube Co. 
and Sun Tube Co., makers of the new 
tubes, won American Dental Assn. ap- 
proval by having 50 or more types of 
waxes or resinous coatings designed to 
neutralize the action of each type of 
contents so that not more than 20 parts 
of lead per million by weight would be 
absorbed. 
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we know you! 


“You know, I see the Sunday funnies myself, 
most of the time. . .” 

The big business man who makes this admis- 
sion usually isn’t sure whether reading Sunday 
comics makes him out as weak in the head, or 
a true democrat. 

In the past, we have been duly impressed at 
the discovery of the Common Touch beneath 
the pomp and power, and made appropriate 
appreciative noises .. . but from now on, the hell 
with it! This coddling of customers must cease. 


Because the readership checks of the 
Metro Group comics show that reading Sunday 
comics is less rare than the common cold or 
cigarette smoking. To paraphrase the old Forhan 
ads, four out of five have it—81% of adult males, 
with women at 79%. The checks don’t include 
kids, who run to an Ivory Soap purity percentage. 

For all practical purposes this readership 
comes very close to the highest public draw on 
record. No radio program comes near it. It 
eclipses the most popular department store 
advertising. Only the newspaper front page and 
some Sunday gravure sections par or pass it. It’s 
whole family, consistently regular, a lifetime 
habit; and it happens on Sunday. 


As a star to hitch your advertising wagon 
to—you can’t buy, borrow or devise a better! 
This prime mover isn’t peanuts! Metropolitan 
Group’s Sunday newspapers chalk up 12,000,000 
circulation—one-third of all the families in the 


Drop those dark glasses... 


U.S. at one crack; the third that has the best 
buying power, concentrated in the markets where 


two-thirds of all retail sales are made! It has 
coverage enough—from 10% to upwards of 50% 
of families—to get action in a thousand urban 
markets; action from the trade as well as the 
public. It has color; and a space unit equivalent 
to a magazine spread—big enough to show 
something, say something . Cost? Pretty 
low, rubbing elbows with ordinary newspaper 
black and white. 

War or no war, Metropolitan Group is a 
buy; a buy that won’t wait around forever, 
Some day not too far distant, smart advertisers 
will have all the space in these Metropolitan 
Group sections sewed up. The smartest will start 
making plans and reservations now! 
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Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun e Boston Globe « Boston Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express » Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register 
Detroit News e Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal *» New Yory News « New York Herald Tribune 
Philadelphia Inquirer «© Pittsburgh Press © Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch « St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star « Washington Post 
220 East 42d St., New York + Tribune Tower, Chicago « New Center Bldg., Detroit + 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Packaging Problems 
solved by 


PATA PAR 


. U.S. Pat. 


Vegetable Parchment 


When business men are faced with a 
problem in packaging and protecting 
foods, time and again Patapar Vegetable | 
Parchment turns up with the answer. | 


An inexpensive material | 
was needed to make | 
tight, sanitary gasket 
seals for use on milk 
coolers and similar 
equipment. Patapar was 
a simple solution. 


Buttermakers needed a 
wrapper that would re- 
sist moisture, resist 
grease—and would im- 
part no odor or taste. 
Patapar gave them just 
what they wanted. 


When growers were 
looking for a way to 
package broccoli they | 
found the answer in| 
Patapar. It gives the | 
right protection to the | 
tender stalks. And at the | 
same time is an effective | 
means of brand identi- | 
fication. 


When Poultry men 
started using Patapar 
they found out that it 
not only helps keep the 
poultry fresh, but also 
checks “freezer burns” 
during cold storage. 


The secret of Patapar’s wide range of | 
usefulness lies in its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Patapar is insoluble—can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without | 
harm. It can be boiled, steamed, or'| 
frozen. It is grease-resisting. Has no| 
odor. No taste. 

Patapar can be used alone, as a wrap- 
per, or laminated with other packaging | 
materials. This provides countless ways 
in which Patapar can be useful in 
replacing other scarce materials. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 

Think this over. Food protection is only 
one of Patapar’s many jobs. Perhaps in! 
your business you have a problem that 
could be handled by this remarkable 
paper. If so, write us outlining exactly | 
what you have in mind. We’ll say frankly | 
whether we think Patapar could help you. | 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 240 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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‘NEW PRODUCTS 


Pace Brake 


Electromagnetism does all the work 
in the new Magdraulic Electric Brake 
for trucks, trailers, mobile military 
euipment machine tools, etc., yet it 
is not to be described as a magnetic 
brake. The actual braking action comes 
| from the friction of modern hard-faced 
brake shoes rubbing inside the flange 
of a standard brake drum. The brake 


is actuated by passing an electric current 


from a regular automobile battery or 
generator (or power line in the case of 
machine tools) through wires to a round 
electromagnet (left) which is in light 
contact with a steel armature disk (not 
shown) fastened to the inside rear sur- 
face of the drum. 

Attraction between magnet and arma- 
ture causes an inbuilt lever to be pulled, 
forcing the brake smoothly into engage- 
ment. Thus the operator is called upon 
to use only enough muscle power to 
actuate the magnet through either a 
hand or a foot controller. Since all 
connections are electrical, Empire Elec- 
tric Brake Co., 118 S. 14th St., Newark, 
N. J., the manufacturer, emphasizes ease 
of installation and maintenance. 


| Concrete Camouflage 


Three basic colors of the new John- 
son-March Concrete Camouflage are 
now available for rendering buildings, 


| airports, roadways, and other concrete 


works inconspicuous from the air or 
ground: a dark green to simulate foliage, 
a dark brown, and an “earth yellow.” 
The materials, as formulated by John- 
son-March Corp., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, are dry powder concentrates 
to be mixed with water before using. 
They are not paints, but penetrating 
dyes that achieve their hues through re- 
actions with either old or newly laid 
concrete, giving soft, nonreflecting fin- 
ishes in which concrete textures are un- 
changed. Since the colors are attained 
chemically, they are unusually resistant 
1 , The concrete itself 
must be worn away to remove them. 


TIRE GIRDLE 


A direct outgrowth of the nation’ 
tubber emergency is a new cotto; 
cord protector for inner tubes thai 
will add many miles to old tires 4! 
ready pronounced unfit and tickete 
tor the scrap heap. It was develop 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber C 
to insulate and protect the tub 
against the chafing action of broker 
or damaged inside plies in the cord 
body of tires. 


MARKETING 


New Lines, or Else 


Department stores’ fight to 
prevent depletion of stocks 
reaches point where definite 
trends can be observed. 


No retailer who has specialized in 
tires, automobiles, electrical appliances, 
or other war-blasted wares need nurse his 
troubles in solitude for lack of a sym 
pathetic shoulder. ‘Thus far, however, 
little general recognition has been ac 
corded the plight of the department or 
dry goods store whose peacetime stock 
frequently included whole lines of mer- 
chandise which is now frozen, rationed, 
or just plain unobtainable—appliances, 
aluminum ware, typewriters, even tires 
(page 16). 

Standard answers when anybody 
brings up the department stores’ trou- 
bles are, “Oh, they’ ve -_ so much stuff, 
they won't miss it,’ “They'll make it 
up in soft goods lines.” 

@ Strength and W clantio thoi iou 7 
staying in business in the face of \ 
time scarcities is going to be a lot easict 
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for the merchant who has customarily | 
carried a wide assortment of merchan- 
disc. But if variety is a department 
store’s strength, it is also its weakness. 
As the merchandise manager of one 
laree New York City store puts it, “First 
it’s aluminum ware, then it’s refrigera- 
tors, then it’s typewriters—then I wake | 
up and find my corset-and-brassiere busi- | 
ness shot to hell.” 

Moreover, a good many retailers now 
seriously doubt that consumer purchas- 
ing will shift automatically from scarce 
to plentiful goods; the woman who can’t 
buy a refmgerator won't necessarily | 
spend the money on a fur coat. ‘The 
department store is geared to big-volume 
operation (at least in comparison to the 
average appliance or tire dealer); if that 
volume cannot be maintained, the result 
will be written in red ink. 

e New Departments—Most merchandise 
managers already have moved to hedge 
against shortages. New departments are 
being added, and existing departments 
are being expanded. ‘The merchant who 
says he plans to worry along with the 
same old stock (when he can get it) is 
just playing cagey. He’s waiting to sec 
how his competitor across the street 
makes out with the new delicatessen and 
liquor department. | 

In their efforts to recoup vanishing | 

volume, department stores are showing 
a remarkable consistency. A few lines | 
are getting the big play right across the 
country—with the excellent possibility, 
of course, that merchandise supplies will 
soon be sadly depleted. Notably, in their 
search for new merchandise, most stores 
are passing over luxury goods in favor of 
wares with a strongly~utilitarian flavor. | 
This is particularly true of women’s 
ready to wear. Reasoning behind this 
trend is that, as the war continues, few 
people will have a taste for frippery 
which is likely to be thought in bad 
taste. 
e Unpainted Furniture—In general, 
home furnishings have fallen far short of 
becoming the bonanza they looked like | 
a year or more ago. But almost all stores 
are expanding their stock of unpainted 
furniture, moving it into the space left 
vacant by refrigerators and other heavy 
appliances. Wooden cabinets—particu- 
larly kitchen cabinets—also are being 
generally promoted to take up the slack | 
here. 

Consumer response has varied, but it 
has been consistently better than on fur- 
niture generally. And in some cities, 
where war workers are setting up house- | 
keeping, it has been terrific. In Detroit, | 
the J. L. Hudson Co. has gone after this 
business hard, even setting up model 
rooms. One big advantage of unpainted 
stuff is that it also needles demand in 
paint and hardware departments. 

@ Ice Boxes—A good many stores are 
adding ice boxes—new ones are mostly 
of wood nowadays—for the first time or 


expanding their existing line. Gimbel | 
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“Every Minute Counts” is the slogan of the war-busy plant of the Allen-Wales Adding 
Machine Corporation, where R & M Air Circulators keep office workers cool and efficient. 


e*ReM helping: : 


OOL COMFORT for war workers is like coolant for lathes— 

4 an essential for peak production. That is why the offices of 

the Allen-Wales Adding Machine Corporation are ‘‘energy-condi- 

tioned”’ by R & M Air Circulators—mighty breeze-makers, pow- 

ered by famously dependable R & M motors, that turn from 7500 
to 9500 cubic feet of dead air into live air, every minute! 


* Other R & M products are also doing bang-up jobs in wartime 
roles... R & M Moyno Pumps that pump abrasive spark-plug 
*‘slip’’ and paper stock with equal ease; motors that set records 
for trouble-free performance; hoists and cranes that give “air- 
line’’ speed to assembly lines; machine drives that get utmost 
output from both old and new machines. 


* You see, our hands are pretty full with war work. But we'll 
find time somehow to help you solve your ventilating problems. 
Write us. The address, since 1878, is Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


MOTORS HOISTS * CRANES * FANS * MOYNO PUM 
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Bros., New York City, already has given 
them substantial promotion. ‘There’s 
little demand at present, but stores 
which are playing up ice boxes now fig- 
ure they will be in a good position when 
it does develop. 
e Work Clothing, Uniforms—Virtually 
all large stores have tacked on officers’ 
uniform departments. ‘These compen- 
sate somewhat for declinmg business m 
men’s clothing, but generally do not 
yield anything like a comparable profit 
and are sometimes operated at a loss. 
The really big business is in work 
clothing, particularly women’s work 
clothing (BW—Mar.14'42,p56). In war 
production areas, even high-priced wom- 
en’s specialty shops are doing a stagger- 
ing volume 
e Toys, Children’s Wear—As might be 
expected, the booming birthrate (BW— 
Aug.2’41,p34) has brought ona flurry of 
interest in toys, infants’, and children’s 


OPA PRICE SHOW 


As OPA launched its nationwide drive 
to educate retailers in the various ap- 
proved methods of price posting, the 
Colorado Chain Stores Assn. cooper- 
ated by opening a model retail outlet 
in Denver as an educational clinic not 
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wear. In spite of materials’ shortages, 
several stores are planning to merchan- 
dise toys on a year-round basis, instead 
of just at Christmas. In Cleveland, the 
Bailey Co. is remodeling an entire floor 
to make way for a greatly enlarged in- 
fants’ wear department. 

e The Outdoor Life—The Victory Gar- 
den drive has made expansion in garden 
tool, seed, plant, and shrub departments 
a profitable natural for stores all over the 
country. 

On the East Coast, gas rationing is 
keeping people at home and stimulating 
demand for porch and garden furniture, 
barbecue grills, and such (BW —Jun. 
27°42,p54), and retailers are taking ad- 
vantage of this by expanding these lines 
as much as they can without running 
head-on into shortages. West Coast 
stores, which have always benefited 
from the outdoor life, also are increasing 
their business here. 


only for retailers but for consumers as 
well. Special counter and shelf dis- 
plays showed all kinds of retailers— 
druggists, grocers, department store 
operators, clothiers, and dime-store 
men—how to handle their price-post- 
ing problems in conformity with OPA 
regulations. Only one type of goods 


@ Repair—A natural corollary to a s) 5;. 


age of goods is to take better car. of 
what you have; hence, most stores 
either already expanded their repair 
ices or have the move in mind. Bigs 
repair promotion thus far probabl; 
been by B. Altman & Co. m New 
City. Altman’s advertises that it wil) fix 
up anything from a carpet to a gird] 
Few retailers expect to make mu: h- 
if any—moncy on repairs, however 
regard the service primarily as a t 
and good will builder. One big tr 
is that labor is the big factor in reps 
costs, and skilled labor is now hard— ind 
dear—to come by. Along the same linc, 
however, stores are finding it profital| 
to expand their offerings of moth px 
ventatives, furniture polishes, and 5 
and to put a lot of emphasis on up 
stering and slipcovering department 
@ Food and Liquor—Department stores 
have been edging over into the delicate; 


could be bought on the premises— 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Among the chain stores that helped 
stage the exhibits were J]. C. Penney 
Co., F. W. Woolworth Co. (above, 
left and right), Safeway Stores, Inc., 
and F. W. Woolworth Co. (below, 
left and right). 
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THE FACTS ABout Wood 
AS AN ALTERNATE FOR STEEL 


NO PRIORITY NEEDED 


Visible Records 


KARDEX ADMINISTRATOR 
KOLECT-A-MATIC ADMINISTRATOR 


You may now acquire Remington Rand record 
keeping equipment in wood as well as steel. To 
a limited extent, you still have a choice—de- 
pending upon your position as a producer of 
war materiel. 


But choice, today, means something more than 
stating a preference. If you use steel when an 
alternate material will serve just as well, you’re 
cheating a fighting man. If you refuse alternate 
products merely because you prefer steel, you 
are neglecting your responsibility to maintain 
record efficiency today—when you need it most. 


Here, then, are the facts about Remington Rand’s 
new wood alternate record keeping 
equipment—facts which may help 
you to better understand that “ef- 
ficiency as usual” need not be sacri- 
ficed while steel goes to war. 


THE FACTS 


KARDEX TABLE STAND 


SPEEDAC RACK 


BOOK UNITS & CABINET 


Vertical Records 


GUARDSMAN FILING CABINETS 
STEEL-SAVER TRANSFER CASE 
LEDGER TRAY AND BASE 


Office Furniture 


DESKS, CHAIRS, TABLES 


Correct_Ly Usep, the word alternate 
means equivalent when applied to 
Remington Rand’s Administrator 
line of visible records and Guards- 
man line of wood filing cabinets. 
These quality products are not sub 
stitutes —are built for permanent rather 
than duration use. 

WHEREVER PRACTICABLE, Remington 
Rand’s wood equipment has been 


designed to match existing installations of stee! 
units. Thus, your present equipment can be 
added-to without effacing uniform appearance 
or performance. 


KARDEX ADMINISTRATOR cabinets, and Kolect 
A-Matic Administrator wood items, are avail 
able in a wide variety of sizes 
to conform to any requirement. As always, you 
can custom build for your exact needs with 
standard equipment. There are no changes in con 
trol features—nothing is changed but the steel 


can be adapted 


GUARDSMAN Woop FILING CABINETS are avail 
able in two, three, four, and five drawer heights, 
with substitute drawers to accomodate 6x4 or 
5x3 cards. A special 18-tray Tabulating Card 
Cabinet, and a six-drawer unit to house 8x5 
cards, are being furnished—all as stock items 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 


We have prepared two colorful new catalogs, 
complete with prices, illustrating and describing 
the full Remington Rand line of wood record 
equipment. One covers Vertical filing equipment 
—the other, Visible. You may have either or 
both of these free buyer’s manuals merely for 
the asking. Write today to Remington Rand 
Buffalo, New York,—or drop in at your local 
Remington Rand branch office. You'll receive 
your copies promptly. No obligation, of course 


WOOD EQUIPMENT BUILT FOR 
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ed to facilitate every factor in Punched-Card 
tng routine, this tabulating card cabinet will 
ore than 70,000 cards complete with guides! 
drawer” is a tabulating-wise individual tray. 
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War-important Kardex, now in use by 80% of all Navy 
“E” winners as a production control record, is avail- 
able in wood without priority. Control features are 
unaltered—nothing’s changed but the steel. 
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The Guardsman File recently passed 
of 300,000 effortless drawer action 
tory test! It’s formed from wood and 
suspension reinforced on moving part 
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You get what you pay for. An important company engaged 
in producing war tools substituted a cheaper bronze for the 
AMPCO METAL which was specified by the chief engineer 
for certain metal parts — and immediately set up this chain 
of unfortunate incidents. Metal failure resulted — machines 
came off the production line — time and money were lost. 
Fortunately, replacement could be made with parts of 
Ampco Metal. The trouble cured itself. 


Ampco Metal is a quality bronze — sometimes higher 
priced in first cost — but lower in the long run, for it gives 
longer performance life and better service. Today cheap- 
ness is not an asset; the weapons of war and the tools that 
make them must function perfectly. Only strong, rugged 
Ampco bronzes serve well in certain vital places. Ask for 
catalog 22 that tells about this remarkable bronze alloy. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-8 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN 
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sen and liquor business in recent 
and reports indicate that a sharp 
cration of this trend can be expect: 

In Philadelphia, the constr 
equipment bottleneck is the only 
that’s holding up large-scale expa 
of Snellenburg’s food department: 
San Francisco, the White Hous 
opened a “delicacy corner” on its 
floor. Kew department stores f{ 
however, that they can compete 
ably with supermarkets and the 
grocer in the general food field. 

e@ Secondhand—Several stores 
would have scorned such merchanc 
short time ago have been buying u 
possessed refrigerators from utility 
panies. Gimbel Bros., New York Ci 
selling reconditioned—and unratioi 
bicycles. ‘Trouble with general expan 
here, of course, is that the supp! 
good secondhand merchandise is p 
limited—at least one big store whic! 
nously considered adding used refng 
ators gave up because there weren't 
cnough to be had. 

A couple of stores—both well out 
the bargain basement class—think tha 
the day may not be far off when they’ 
stock secondhand furniture. 
e Blackout—Big stores on both coasts 
have added extensive blackout and ai 
raid precaution departments—blinds, fire 
extinguishers, etc. Big hitch here is that 
if a store has such a department it must 
keep it well stocked in case a real ai 
raid should stampede demand. And if 
the war ends without any raids, there 


iT 


| 


| are likely to be a lot of marked down 


| “parcels for the forces” 


stirrup pumps going begging. 

Many other lines are getting a smalle: 
play. A number of stores have added 
departments. 


| Most have found them profitable but a 


few haven’t. Response to expanded pot 
tery and dinnerware lines, to make up 


| for lost aluminum ware business, has 


been generally good, with little con- 
sumer resistance to substitutions. Pat 


| tern and piece goods departments are 


coming in for profitable expansion (BW 
—Jun.13'42,p58). One big eastern store 
turned the coffee shortage to its advan 
tage by stocking up on coffee grinders 
and roasters to supply the demand of 
finicky householders who can no longer 


| buy their favorite mix. Books, greeting 


cards, and record lending libraries are 
variously getting more attention. 

@ Jewelry and Silverware—Only excep- 
tion to the retailers’ general disinclina 
tion to play up luxury merchandise is in 
the jewelry and silverware departments. 
Even lower-priced stores are finding that 
they can do good business in silverware 
and better-grade costume jewelry. No- 
tably, Sams-Cut-Rate—Detroit’s cash 


| and-carry merchandising miracle—is do 
| ing a whale of a business in its new 
| sterling silver section. But in silverware 


stores may soon run up against shortages 


| (page 80). 


On the theory that, if you can’t get 
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new merchandise, you may be able to 
a profit out of old, several stores 
are considering a limited antique busi- 
ness. Gimbel’s, which started the an- 
tique furor when it took over the Hearst 
collection, has now leased its eleventh 
floor to the Kende Galleries, dealers in 
objects of art. 


ma 


Pricing New Items 


Four formulas provided by 
OPA regulation No. 188, which 
applies to manufacturers of a 
long list of consumer goods. 


By the terms of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation (section 3B) a 
manufacturer bringing out a new prod- 
uct must apply to OPA for specific au- 
thorization to set a price on it. But, as 
everybody knows, new products these 


days are most likely changes in old | 


ones occasioned by the use of substi- 
tute materials and revised production 


methods (BW—Jul.25’42,p7). Scarcely | 


any class of consumer goods has escaped, 
and Section 3B is therefore a terrible 
headache to OPA and everybody else. 
e Formulas Provided—Last week OPA 
took an aspirin in the form of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 188. It pro 
vides formulas for pricing a long list of 
new consumer goods plus building ma 
terials. Hereafter, instead of making a 
lot of detailed calculations, OPA will 
let the manufacturer do the figuring, 
then merely approve or disapprove of 
his mathematics. 

Four methods are established for de 
termining the ceiling on currently un 
priced articles. 

(1) If a new article differs from an 
old one (for which a maximum price 
already is in existence) only by reason 
of “minor changes in material, design, 
or construction” which do not “‘pre 
vent its offering fairly equivalent ser\ 
iceability,” then the ceiling-price of the 
old article continues to apply. 

(2) If substantial changes in the old 
item are necessary because of shortages, 
the new price is “the maximum price 
of the original article adjusted by add- 
ing or subtracting the increase or de 
crease in unit direct cost resulting from 
the changes.”” Unit direct costs consist 
of wage rates as of March, 1942, plus 
the costs of materials (also based on 
March levels unless a special ceiling 
prevails), 

(3) If the new article isn’t a shortage- 
born revision of an old one, its maxi- 
mum price is determined by applying 
cither the average dollar markup or the 
average percentage markup (whichever 
‘s lower) of two comparable articles—one 
with a higher unit direct cost, and one 
with a lower unit direct cost—to the 
unit direct cost of the new item. (If 
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.. .coming through the Steel i 


The chief metallurgist of the company operating the 
Campbell machine shown above reported that it is cutting 
heat-resistant alloy steels, Hadfield’s manganese steel, 
abrasion-resistant irons, and alloy white cast iron with 


BHN of approximately 700. 


On some jobs Campbell Abrasive Cutting Machines con- 
dense four operations into one: sawing, milling, grinding, 
and finishing to a mirror surface. 


The Campbell easily handles a variety of stocks includ- 
ing glass, porcelain, plastics, brick and stone. 


Campbell machines are today working on many a war 
production job; on parts for aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, army trucks, cars and tanks, machine guns, bombs 
and shells, small arms ammunition, projectiles, field tele- 
phones. 

Campbell Cutting Machines are one of 137 products we 


build for Industry, Agriculture, and Transportation, 
which are essential in peace, vital in war. 


COMPANY, INC. ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
in Canada—Domision Chain Company, Lid. + In Engiand—The Parssas Chala Company, Ltd., and British Wire Predects, Lid 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbell Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Holsts and Cranes 
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“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford e ° Conn. 


ATLAS FENCE CO. 


aw PHILADELPHIA 


FENCE SERVICE 


y —a 
GET A GOOD NIGHT'S 


ll-ennox 


RATES FROM $3.25 


FOR A GOOD DAY'S WORK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED + 


| the unit direct costs of comparable 
articles are either all higher, or all 
lower, take the closest one). The prices 
obtained under this formula should be 
calculated so that they apply to a man- 
ufacturer’s largest class of purchasers. 
Other classes can then be fixed by the 
usual system of discount-adjustments. 
(4) If none of the foregoing price 
formulas fit the product, or if they result 
in undue hardship, the manufacturer 
may apply to OPA for a special price. 
@ What’s Covered—The scope of Regu- 
lation 188 embraces mechanical build- 
ing materials and equipment, plumbing 
fixtures, valves and fittings, commercial 
refrigeration and summer air-condition- 
ing, miscellaneous building equipment, 
masonry and construction materials, in- 
sulating board, roofing materials and 
glass, bedding, specialized equipment 
and vr. floor coverings (except 
terry cloth bath mats and wool flooring), 
furniture, hardware, tools, appliances, 
commercial kitchen equipment, marine 
goods of all types, personal and house- 
hold accessories, housewares, notions. 
In order to speed traffic in new items, 
OPA has ruled that if they are offered 
for sale prior to Sept. 1, the manufac- 


turer may sell them at tentative prices 
pending OPA approval. If they're put 
on the market after Sept. 1, the manu- 
facturer may begin selling at the com- 


| puted price within 15 days, unless OPA 


*"Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate it is one 
of the most USEFUL magazines in America 
tedey. Wherever you find it, you find a 


business man . . . well informed.” 
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notifies him to the contrary. The effec- 
tive date of No. 188 is Aug. 1 on civil- 
ian goods, and Sept. 1 on government 
goods. 

e Price vs. Quality—To some extent, 
OPA’s latest blanket regulation undoubt- 
edly was worked out with half an eye 
on “hidden inflation” in that the price 
of articles must be changed as ingredi- 
ents change. Yet quality-price control 
is possible only in a broad sense. 

For no regulation such as this can be 
effective to a fine point. A waterheater 
manufacturer, for instance, may omit 
10 rivets from his product, thereby 


| creating a saving for himself, but hardly 


creating a new product with a new 
price, or even a revision on an old one. 
And finally, 188 applies only to manu- 
facturers’ prices. Wholesalers and _re- 
tailers will probably make their own 
adjustments loosely enough to dilute 
many a price-vs.-quality benefit. 


RESCUE ACT BY OPA 


It’s becoming increasingly apparent 
that, although OPA has no definite for- 
mula for bucking “hidden inflation” 
(switches to higher price lines, or qual- 
ity deterioration), it is at least attempt- 
ing to cope with the situation piecemeal. 
Definite dollars-and-cents ceilings are a 
step in that direction. Ditto the 
clauses of the new Regulation No. 188 
(page 67). 

Last week OPA made its most spec- 
tacular move to date by allowing Vir- 


ginia Sweet Foods, Inc., of Green‘ cig 
Ind., to boost the prices of its par. ake 
and buckwheat pancake flour to ‘9 
and $1.60 per case respectively. Vir. iy 
Sweet Foods got relief chiefly becai: ¢ ; 
sells in the lower price brackets w ich 
OPA ardently wants to preserve. |] 
company had been pricing its goo 

old inventory, finally got into the | 
losing from 15¢ to 22¢ a case. 

OPA came to the rescue with 
patch. Not only was the Virginia §\ ce 
Foods allowed to cover new costs. byt 
the ceiling was set high enough so ‘hat 
1941 profit margins remain pretty 
nearly intact. 


HEINZ TIN-SAVERS 
H. J. Heinz & Co. officially an 


nounced to the press last week that it 
had entered the condensed soup busi 
ness. ‘There was nothing surprising in 
the move, which was no more than had 
been expected since tin restrictions bar 
soup makers from further production 
of ready-to-serve varieties (BW —May9 
’42,p60). 

Unheralded by any such formal an 
nouncement were two other Heinz 
moves to circumvent the tin problem 
The company is now marketing meat 
less baked beans in metal-capped glass 
jars, and uncooked spaghetti, macaroni, 
and noodles in paper containers. 


MORE MEAT CEILINGS 


When retail meat customers scan the 
empty beef and pork trays in the butcher 
shop and discover that the choice in 
meats is lamb or nothing, they take 
lamb. Hence young sheep meat has 
been taking quick price jumps during 
the beef and pork shortage (BW —Aug 
1’42,p28) with the final result that 
lamb has been invited in under the 
OPA’s price ceilings. Other meats have 
been roofed since the General Maxi 
mum Price Regulations were put into 
effect. 

Beginning Aug. 10 for sixty days 
retailers of meat will have to sell lamb at 
or below the best sale they made in the 
period of July 27-31. ‘Theoretically 
the influx of beef and hogs before Oct 
10 will cure the meat shortage and 
permit customers to go back to steak 
and pork chops. 

Thus far the scantiness of meat at 
retail outlets has been a metropolitan 
affair. In smaller centers local butchers 
are still able to pay live animal prices 
and squeeze out a markup under dressed 
meat ceilings, and the animals are avai 
able. Metropolitan consumption of 
meat, however, is from big packers with 
federally inspected plants whose out 
put must be divided between the 
butcher trade and lend-lease buyer 
This gives the small-town butchers a 


break temporarily but it doesn’t change 


the prospect that they will eventual; 
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gct caught between the unccilinged live 
ikets and ceilinged meat markets. 
Meanwhile the Agricultural Markct- 
ing Administration has just finished a 
big campaign (July 26) to get rid of 
excess broilers and fryers without any 
discernible effect on meat. 


WORK AND SHOP 


Marjorie ‘Trumbell, of O'Connor 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco depart 
ment store, probably started something 
in the retail marketing field last weck 
when she convinced the store manage 
ment a shop on wheels—complete with 
merchandise and salesgirls—should reg 
ularly make the rounds of shipyards and 
other defense plants in the area so that 
busy women who can’t get to the store 
as often as they wish still may buy their 
slacks, sweaters, stockings, cosmetics, 
and other items. 

O’Connor Moffatt advertised in San 
Francisco newspapers for de luxe trailers, 
receiving 100 replies from trailer own- 
ers. ‘The store will buy several, rip out 
the interiors, and install appropriate 
equipment. Then a fleet of mobile mer 
chandise units, a modern version of the 
rural peddlers of the horse-and-buggy 
era, will begin functioning. Company 
oficials expect to make money on the 
deal but also believe they will be con 
tributing to the tire-saving effort. 

Meanwhile, Miss ‘Trumbell is inter- 
viewing women workers in war produc- 
tion plants to discover what items are 
most in demand. Prices will be the same 
as in the San Francisco store. Eventually 
merchandise for men may be included. 


HELPING RETAILERS 


For the last dozen years, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 
been exerting itself to build business 
for Southern California manufacturers, 
both by drawing buyers from eastern 
markets and by nursing along the 
40,000-odd retailers in the Angel City’s 
jobbing territory. Last May, the Cham- 
ber’s Domestic ‘Trade Department no- 
ticed that about 2% of the letters sent 
to retailers it circularizes regularly came 
back unopened, indicating that the 
shops had gone out of business. By 
June 30, the fatalities had risen to 5%. 

So the Chamber has now formed a 
committee of wholesalers and manufac 
turers to see what can be done to help 
hard-hit retailers—particularly clothing, 
hardware, and furniture stores. ‘lhe 
committee will comb the Southern Cal- 
ifornia market for goods—especially al- 
ternate lines—to keep the retailer in 
business. It will also give advice on 
advertising and on such problems as 
how to negotiate with landlords. 

Generally, the group wiil act as look- 
out for the dealer, try to see what's 
coming, and tell him y Be to meet it. 
It is sending out a semi-monthly bulle- 


Mk 
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“GIVE ME DAYLIGHT, BOSS!” 


“I don’t mean just ordinary lighting. Give me 
sufficient working daylight right through my 


shift. Give me lighting to make seeing easier 


and I'll produce faster...feel better...do finer 


work. 


A MAN’S PRODUCTIVE capacity is 
limited only by the tools with which he 
works. Lighting is one of those tools. 


But, no less an authority than WPB 
cautions, “Mere abundance of light does 
not constitute good lighting.” Specific- 
ally, they suggest, “(1) Illumination 
must be sufficient for all visual tasks; 
(2) Glare must be absent; (3) Proper 
distribution and diffusion of light must 
be secured.” 

Those are just about perfect specifi- 
cations for the MILLER Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting System. 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER will provide 50 foot 


qi U. S. WAR BONDS 


And so will every man in the shop!” 


candles or more (exactly the amount of 
light your men need for maximum eye 
efficiency) of uniform, man-made day- 
light on every working surface in your 
plant. MILLER TROFFERS will dupli- 
cate that performance in your plant 
offices and drafting room. 


They will do this at a 30 to 50% sav- 
ing in installation cost... and with a 
speed of installation that will pleasantly 


surprise you. 


If your plant is busy on critical war 
orders, you can undoubtedly receive 
preferential rating from WPB for this 
improved lighting. Better check us to- 
day.(Representatives in principal cities.) 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


@ MILLER off 
opens offers a complete line of 
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and executive 


[} 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. 


[] 2, HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
Dexter 


[] 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


[) 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


[) 5. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


LJ 6& HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 

By William H. Knithn 

L] 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 

By Milton Wright 

[] 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
$2.00 


Howard 


By Tomlin 


tin, giving news and inviting problems. 
The first issue, distributed to 3,000 
retailers, brought requests for copies 


| from 10,000 other dealers. 


A.S.A. “RECOGNIZED” 


The American Standards Assn., fed- 


| eration of 77 technical and trade associa- 


tions and government departments, has 
been having wartime money troubles. 
Special assignments from government 
bureaus have increased its load of work, 
while financial contributions from pri- 


vate sources have fallen off. At the as. 
ciation’s annual meeting last , nter 
A.S.A. officials raised an impassion ¢ cp, 
for more money. A.S.A. has othe; + 
bles too. It has had to fight for gn 
tion in the government's standard 
tion-simplification program. 
Now, A.S.A. gets money and x 


tion both. Under a joint contract with 


the War Production Board an + 
Office of Price Administration, \ 5 4 
will receive up to $90,000 a year for jt 
government jobs—S60,000 from \\ PB. 
$30,000. from OPA. 


If the devil can cite scripture for 
his purposes, statistics are doubly 
susceptible to guileful misconstruc- 
tion. As a case in point, consider the 
different uses which might be made 
of two brand new sets of statistics on 
the same subject—the distribution of 
income among urban families in the 
United States last year. Each set 
comes from an impeccable source, 
the one from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the other from the 
Consumer Income and Demand 
Branch, Division of Research, Office 
of Price Administration. 

Here’s the comparison—or rather 
the contrast—between the two tables, 
both showing percentage of urban 
families in the various income cate- 
gories in 1941: 


OPA BLS 
Under $500....... 5.1 + 
$500-$1,000 ...... 15.2 11 
$1,000-$1,500..... md 14 
$1,500-$2,000..... 17.7 18 
$2,000-$2,500..... 11.6 17 
$2,500-$3,000..... 86 14 
$3,000-$5,000..... 13.8 16 
$5,000 and over... 6.9 6 

100. 100 


But there’s a valid explanation for 
the apparent discrepancies in these 
two sets of figures. In the first place, 
the BLS figures apply only to com- 
munities of 2,500 or more popula- 
tion; the OPA study covers “‘non- 
farm’”’ families in communities of all 


Whose Figures Do You Use? 


' reported by OPA: 


By Kenneth S. Howard 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
postage, or return them post 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on opproval 
accompanied by remittance 


! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
Ir tion 

Com 


any 


BW-8-8-42 
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Families and 


Single Consumers Average Income Consumer Income 

Income Number per Consumer Amount 
Level (in thousands) Percent Unit (in millions) Percent 
ee 3,759 8.7 $ 327 $1,230 . 
OTE asd de ees cco 4,149 9.7 630 2,612 P a | 
i! Pere 4,524 10.5 875 3,957 4.2 
1,000-1,250 ......... 4,618 10.8 1,124 5,192 5.5 
*. Sh ree 4,718 11.0 1,369 6,457 6.8 
5 = fe rae 3,768 8.8 1,615 6,087 6.4 
iy Si ee 3,201 7.4 1,856 5,940 6.3 
2,000-2,500 ....... 4,433 10.3 2,246 9.955 10.5 
2,500—3,000 .......... 3,076 7.1 2,712 8,341 8.8 
3,000-4,000 .......... 3,046 7.1 3,387 10,318 10.8 
4,000-5,000 .......... 1,570 3.6 4,391 6,894 7.3 
$,000—-10,000 ......... 1,395 3.2 6,786 9,467 10.0 
10,000 and over....... 790 1.8 « 23,278 18,390 19.4 
All levels . .. 43,047 100.0 2,203 94,840 100.0 


| 


sizes, and about 19% of U.S. pop 
lation is in towns of less than 2,51 

Secondly, OPA figures are projection 
of a study made six years ago by thic 
National Resources Committee and 
corrected in the light of the most 
recent Department of Commerce in 
come studies. The BLS analysis of 
city families is based on a current su: 
vey but one with an admittedly smal! 
sample. Finally, OPA weights monc: 
income with what is called “im 
puted” income—a figure covering 
home-grown food, free rent, relict. 
etc. In the OPA job, this figure bulks 
up to $170. No such weight is in 
cluded in the figures cited from the 
BLS report. 

OPA says that correction of its fig 
ures in the light of these statistical 
differences results in a very close cor 
relation with BLS findings, promises 


to issue revised tabulations in the 
uear future. 
Principal interest of marketing 


men in the two new studies centers 
(1) in the improvement in income 
from 1941 to the first quarter of 1942 
shown in the BLS “flash” survey—an 
improvement which results in half 
the U.S. families carning over $2,358 
a year as against a comparable figure 
of $1,310 in 1935-36; and (2) in the 
following over-all picture of the dis 
tribution of 1941 income for families 
and individuals, farm and nonfarm, 


Aggregate 


the 
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LABOR 
A City’s Food 


Drive to organize grocery | 
clerks in Pontiac, Mich., ends in | 


t 


one-day factory tie up as big 


unions take hand in affair. 


membership of several hundred grocery 
clerks at Pontiac, Mich., spilled over late 
last week and tied up war plant opera- 
tions at that armament center for one 
hectic day. 

‘Three minor unions, the Meat Cut- 
ters and the Retail Clerks, both A.F.L., 
and the Retail and Wholesale Workers, 
C.1.0., were the original contestants. 
Before their dispute reached a climax, 
the powerful ‘Teamsters Union of the 
A.F.L. and the equally vigorous United 


Automobile Workers Union of the 
C.I.O. were ranged on the battle line. 
eSympathy Walkouts—Shutdown of 


the Pontiac Motor Division plants oc 
curred when the C.I.O. clerks formed 
token picket lines at all gates, to stop 
work and “get publicity” for their situ 
ation. The Baldwin Rubber Co. plant 
closed down later in the day as picketing 
spread. Some 11,000 workers were in 
volved; a day’s output of antiaircraft 


A jurisdictional struggle for union 


guns, tank parts, Diesel engine parts, | 


and mechanical rubber goods was 
chopped off. 

General Motors president, C. E.. Wil- 
son, telegraphing UAW President R. J. 
Thomas, called the tieup 
disgrace.” ‘Thomas, meanwhile, wired 
Pontiac union heads, sharply ordering 
them to resume production to mz sintain 

“the good standing of our international 
union.” 
@County-Wide Contract—The situa 
tion followed a lengthy period of organ 
izing by the C.I.O. clerks’ union. “On 
July 24, the Oakland County Food Deal- 
ers Association signed a blanket contract 
with the C.1.O.-W.U., covering 108 
stores and an estimated 400 clerks. 

The A.F.L. retail unions complained 
that the agreement had been wrested 
from the dealers by the threat of boycott 
by C.I.O. customers, who dominate the 
Pontiac industrial scene. They prompt 
began picketing of the member stores, 
and backed up their stand with support 
from the Teamsters Union, which shut 
off grocery and meat deliveries from 
wholesalers. 
® Picketing Begins—By Thursday night, 


four days later, supplies had run low on 


the grocery shelves. About half of the | 


stores closed up until they could replen- 
ish stocks. The C.1.0.-W.U. met in the 
U.A.W. hall, obtained a measure of 


support for the strike through the loan | 
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“a national | 


Good-bye, Boss! | start working 


for Uncle Sam yr neocon 


“| REALLY HATE TO LEAVE. You've been swell to me. And I don’t like to feel 
I’m putting you in a hole when I go into service, I realize that new help will 
have to take on my job. So I want to leave one suggestion that will make it 


easier to handle the work. 


"| GOT THE IDEA from this Ham- 
mermill book—‘21 Ways to Keep a 
Clear Desk.’ It shows how to use 
printed forms to assign work, keep 
it moving, get it done right, and 
fast. That sort of office help will 
enable others to take over my work. 
Our printer can adapt them to our 
set-up.” 


ae a genta fee 
Bs eee _ 


}] TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets .. . How 
to avoid “junk heap” desks 
.. How to get in- 
formation, pass 
along orders and 
instructions, check 


we ERM. 


EFFECTIVE PRINTED FORMS need the 


right paper. Better paper comes 
from better paper machines. Ham- 
mermill has for 40 years maintained 
staffs for engineering development 
and chemical research. Many of the 
“good practices” of the industry 
have been originated and developed 
at Hammermill. 


oe ™ LQ 


results and re- 4 

. “9: s 

21 WAYS sponsibility. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 8-8 : 

Send for these : 

Gree hat ’ Send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to s 

ree helps now® Design a Business Form.” If you use a duplicator, § 

check kind: [) stencil; () gelatin; [ spirit. . 

Name Le : 

‘sneee } pensessesss) (Please attach to your company letterhead) ,wescssesesecseesceseeeees : 
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The hand that rules the paper rocks the world 


SILENT, terribly significant battle is being 
fought, about which we hear and see 
very little. 


It is the battle of Design. 


It can win, or lose, the war, because all pro- 
duction, all transportation, all mechanized and 
explosive conflict depend upon it. 


‘‘Design Engineer’’ is the modern name for the 
scientific descendants of men like Eli Whitney and 
Cyrus McCormick. America probably has more 
highly trained Design Engineers than the rest of the 
world combined. 


, 


® The enduring confidence in final victory, which 
survives even the worst battle news, is based upon 
the knowledge that America excels in inventive skill. 


But U. S. Design Engineers had a late start. 
Enemy draughting boards were plotting today’s 
battle machines while ours were blithely inventing 
and improving the thousands of mechanical aids for 
work and play which characterize American life. 


Lost time is being made up. Research and design 
on weapons and machines which took years in enemy 
countries are compressed into weeks by sheer force 
of numbers of skilled minds, patriotically working 
without regard to hours or fatigue. 


The men who put on paper the intricate mechan- 
isms of our continuous strip steel mills, harvesting 
eombines, gang drills and juke boxes are learning 
the science of war designing. 


They are learning it the hard way, as all citizens 
of peace-minded democracies must. But we have new 
factories, new production machines, new ship con- 
struction methods, new tanks, bombers and thou- 
sands of other processes and devices to prove they 
are doing their job well. 


> Because American Industry had built up its great 
staff of mechanical engineers; because no other 
nation can match our skill in design engineering, the 
United States is winning the silent battle of Design. 


But designs must be improved constantly. It is 
estimated that at least 12,000 members of this army 
of engineers are at work on improvements in military 
planes alone. 

Into a recent improvement of an American tank 
went 900 pounds of blueprints, representing the work 
of a segment of this army of brains. Each day brings 
these more potent weapons closer. 

Design Engineers are responsible for new planes 
of plywood and of steel. 

To save brass and copper, some of these Design 
Engineers developed new uses for plastics. 
> 700 million additional pounds of magnesium were 
needed, so some of them designed equipment to get 
it from plain seawater. The plants are at work. 

Because of a new method of producing more 
powerful gasoline, Design Engineers were able to 
start plans for an airplane engine of 3,000 h.p. En- 
gines up to 2,000 h.p. are already in production. 

Design Engineers took the hand-fitted, laboriously- 
built Rolls Royce aviation engine and worked out 
machines and methods to produce it to closer toler- 
ances and in amazing quantities. 

Tens of thousands of instances of paper-work that 
will save American lives and win future battles 
could be given. 


The Design Engineer is the product 
of the American Industrial System. He 
is available in war, because his skill was 
fostered and developed in peace, out of 
the ploughed-back profits of business. 

- * * 
In recognition of the miracle of war production— 
accomplished through the cooperation of American 
management and labor with the W. P. B. . . . this 


advertisement is published by the McGraw-Hill 
Network of Industrial Communications. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ince. 
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When You See 
a ‘This 


I in the N ewspapers 
: Remember 


| This ¥ 


AMERICAN Business Management can 

work miracles of war production be- 
ause American business has evolved meth- 
dis through which the sum of genius can be 
reater than the sum of its parts. 


If individual brilliance alone were the secret, 
irplanes would have soared over the Acropolis of 
ncient Greece. There have always been bright 
inds. 


Industrial progress started when men began to 
hare their ideas—when the inter-change of expe- 
ience replaced the old habit of hoarding techniques. 


In America, methods of interchanging ideas 
between all production men had reached a high 
legree of perfection long before war placed its 
sigantic challenge. 


Thousands of conventions, industrial clinics, 
plant visitation groups, patent pools and other 
means of swapping ideas were in constant use. 


Underlying and supporting this continuous 
rading of ‘‘know-how’’ was the Industrial Press 
teveloped in America to a far greater degree than 
anywhere else on earth. 


Design Engineers, like everybody else in 
Inited States production, depend upon Industrial 
lagazines to keep them from wasting time on 
problems that somebody else has already solved. 


For this reason, every Design Engineer starts 
each day’s work with the advantage of the accu- 
mulated experience of a whole nation. He does 
better work that way. 


It’s important for every key man in your 
organization to have his own copy of each indus- 
trial magazine that can help him do a better job. 
The few dollars saved in routing single copies 
around the plant may be robbing your men of 
valuable experience records. 


For impartial and experienced help in survey- 
ing your actual needs in Industrial Magazine 
subscriptions write to the Reading Counsellor, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers and 
production men who give America her world supremacy 
in technical ‘‘know-how,’’ use the editorial and adver- 
tising content of the 23 McGraw-Hill publications as a 
means of exchanging ideas. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Technical, engineering and business books for colleges, 
schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting 
Business Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering Electrical World 


Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
Food Industries 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mill Supplies 

Power 

Product Engineering 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Wholesaler’s Salesman 


oR ME T0 KNOW 
Lie SUREMENTS OF MY 

Tui AS.IT 1S FOR ME To 

D Law MY PRODUCTION COSTS 


Accurate information 
concerning the levels of 
all liquid assets makes 
efficient control of stored 
lieuids a much simpler 
task. A LIQUIDOMETER 
tank gauge on the job 
insures correct indica- 
tions or recordings at all times. 
LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading tank gauges 
function automatically—no pumps, valves or 
auxiliary units required to read them. Balanced 
hydraulic transmission system ingeniously com- 
pensates for temperature variations on com- 
municating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 
changes in specific gravity. 
Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pum etc. Direct Reading 
models are also available where remote reading 
is not desired. 

IQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 

nderwriters’ Labernnecten and other like bod- 
fes for gauging hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details 

On LIQUIDOMETER instruments. 


rue LLQUIDOMETER «. 


FACT! 
Fast, Accurate, Complete, 
Terse—these 4 make Wash- 
ington Bulletin in Business 
Week the most useful re- 
porting of Washington news. 


e . 
“clue that which gives a hint in 
the solution of a mystery."’ Dictionary 
If YOU are up against the “solution of 
a mystery an individual or company 
problem of employment, product, equip- 
ment or plant, you may find the “clue” 
among the advertisements in the “‘clues 
section on p. 80 of this issue, or in 
future issues or your own advertise 
ment in the next issue may serve you 
better through contacting the entire 
readership of Business Week “clues” 
1-display rtising in Business 
Week sa 8 tive service” that as- 
sures an audience of 119,000 subscribers 
among Active Management—Men ONLY 
it minimum cost “clues” rate 50 
cents a word: $5 minimum, Copy Aug 
f Aug 7 les 
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of an Auto Union sound truck, and 
began picketing places the following 
| morning. 
| General Motors officials declared that 
support by the U.A.W. was more than 
token, that Pontiac shop stewards 
joined the picketers. The company 
promised disciplinary action for em- 
ployees who thus violated their union 
| contracts, later suspending 15 men in 
an action which James Lucas, president 
of U.A.W.’s local 654, said was anti- 
| union and would be protested. 
| @ New Scramble Indicated—The C.1.O. 
adherents indicated, during the course 
| of negotiations instituted by Gov. Van 
Wagoner, that study of labor regula- 
tions during the conference established 
that their contract was illegal, in that it 
was signed only by officials of the retail- 
ers’ association, rather than by all mem- 
bers. There loomed, therefore, the 
prospect of a store-to-store canvass for 
signatures by both sides. 


“LUMBER PAY RAISE 


For several months now lumber op- 
erators in the Pacific Northwest have 
been hard put to keep workers from 
rushing to high-pay jobs in the shipyards 
and aircraft plants. Suggestions that an 
agreement of some kind be made be- 
tween lumber and shipyard employers to 


“stabilize” the labor supply haven’ 
much headway. Last week th 
ber wage scale dam apparently br 
der pressure of flood-tide shipy 
when four Portland sawmill 0] 
with A.F.L. contracts, voluntaril: 
wages 5¢ an hour thus boosting tl 
mum scale to 874¢. ‘The prevaili: 
incidentally, was the result of 
plicated and sometimes bitter s 
battles (which included several 
between the operators and uni 
A.F.L. Sawmill Workers and the C10) 
International Woodworkers of A 
(BW —Apr.11’42,p79). The latte 
promptly announced last week it 
demand “general wage adjustme: 
a meeting in Portland Aug. 10. 
@ Not in the Association—he { 
mills granting the increase (the k 
ley, Jones, Portland, and Southeast P 
land lumber companies) are not 
bers of the Columbia Basin Sa 
Assn., the dominant employer group 
the Portland area, but the C.B.S.A_ 
enter the picture, of course, along \, 
other employer associations if the 
start the expected industry-wide 
tion for a wage increase as a r¢ 
their meeting scheduled Monday 
One reason for the 5¢ boost last week 
was an advertisement by a Portlan 
tractor seeking 2,000 workers for wag 
ranging up to $94 weekly. 


MILKMEN STRIKE 


Evidence that the cost of living deci- 
sion handed down by the National 
War Labor Board in the “Little Steel” 
case is becoming the yardstick for all 
wage disputes (BW —Aug.1'42,p5)— 
even those which never come before 


NWLB—was supplied this week by 
settlement of the milk strike in Oak- 
land, Calif. After a two day strike, 
drivers went back to work with a wage 
boost approximating the 15% which 
NWLB had said labor was entitled to 
in view of the rise in living costs from 


Jan. 1, 1941, to Apr. 27, 1942. 
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Drivers Pacified? 


Work-sharing is seen as 
solution of Pittsburgh Press im- 
passe caused by consolidation 
made to conserve rubber. 


The off-again, on-again strike troubles 

of the Pittsburgh Press and its circula 
tion drivers seemed headed for solution 
carly this week. Apparently a formula 
had been found to resolve an impasse 
which had its origins in the newspaper's 
cpplication of the Office of Defense 
| ransportation rubber-conservation reg 
ulations to its delivery system (BW —Jul. 
18'42,p77). 
e Work-Sharing—By the formula, which 
had been approved by the drivers and 
the International Brotherhood of ‘I’cam 
sters to which they belong, the available 
work would be divided among all the 
plant's drivers, thus taking care of the 
14 drivers who were dropped but kept 
on the payroll pending negotiation. 
Division of the work would probably as 
sure at least 48 hours for everybody. 

The Press suspended publication on 
July 29 after the 14 drivers had called 
out the other 66 for the third time since 
mid-June. The paper told its 1,100 em 
ployees that it could not publish “unde: 
mob rule” and notified all that they 
would not be paid during the suspen 
sion. After the paper had been down for 
four days, pressure from the IBT and 
other unions in the plant persuaded the 
drivers to agree to divide the available 
work, 

@ Pay Loss Protected—When the for 
mula was about to be applied, however, 
the pressmen and paper handlers re 
fused to work until assured that they 
would be paid for the time lost. On 
Monday, after all the unions had finally 
agreed that the question of lost time 
could be negotiated or arbitrated unde: 
their individual contracts, pubiication 
was resumed. The drivers reported late 
for work, loaded their trucks, then 
walked away. Late in the afternoon, 
after further talk with management, 
they agreed to deliver the final editions. 


CAB WOMEN WANTED 


A third of Detroit’s Checker Cab Co. 
flect was off the streets in late July, im 
mobilized for lack of drivers. ‘lhe 
smaller cab companies in the motor city, 
lacking as many advantageous stations, 
were, if anything, worse off. So Checke: 
began advertising for women drivers. 

A string of applications gave promis¢ 
that Checker’s goal of 400 women cab 
bies might be realized. But as women 
applicants appeared, the steady dwin 
dling of men drivers continued as the, 
found jobs at better pay in the district's 
armament plants. 
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CONCRETE 


conserves time, money 


and transportation on 


war construction projects 


Concrete is contributing these war- 
time advantages: 


@ Concrete saves steel, while pro- 
viding the needed rigidity, strength 
and firesafety. 


@ Concrete helps build rapidly, in 
all kinds of weather. 


@ Since the bulk of concrete ma- 
terial is usually found locally, 
concrete places a minimum burden 
on transportation. 


@ Concrete is an economical, low- 
maintenance, low-annual-cost type 
of construction. 


No other building material combines 
so many of the qualities essential to 
wartime construction. 


Our technical staff is at your service 
on war construction projects. Let us 
help with up-to-the-minute design and 
construction data on concrete runway 
and highway pavement, buildings or 
other structures. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, tl. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Labor « 
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6-HOUR DAY FIGHT 


Management in the world’s rubber 
capital is struggling to get things done 
on wartime schedule while tied to de- 
pression-born union contracts calling 
for the six-hour day and 36-hour week. 

Akron’s latest flareup, involving 

Goodyear Local 2, United Rubber 
Workers, came toward the end of last 
week. The union ordered its truck tire 
builders (working largely on combat and 
other military tires) to work only the six 
hours called for in the contract rather 
than the cight actually in vogue, begin- 
ning Thursday night. 
@ Workers Flout Order—By noon on 
Friday, the union had a minor rebellion 
on its hands. About 200 truck tire 
builders at Goodyear’s Plant 2 refused 
to quit at the end of six hours, working 
through their regular eight-hour trick in 
the afternoon shift. Again, on Saturday, 
some 55 remained on the job instead of 
knocking off after six hours. 

Three months ago, the Goodyear 

management in Plant 2 asked the 
union’s permission to switch from six- 
hour to eight-hour shifts “until some 
adjustments could be made and more 
men could be transferred” from other 
departments. The tire-building depart- 
ment, the union charges, has not been 
returned to the six-hour basis. 
@ Labor Supply Argument—The local 
and the company clash on availability of 
labor. The union insists that there are 
hundreds of workers in Akron seeking 
jobs “and we believe they should be 
given employment before an eight-hour 
day is necessary.” The company counters 
that there is a dearth of skilled tire 
builders, that it has hired lots of tire 
builders laid off by smaller plants, that 
it needs eight-hour shifts to complete 
rush orders for war tires. 


A.F.L.’s U.A.W. SET BACK 


If the American Federation of Labor’s 
United Automobile Workers (born of 
the 1939 schism in C.1.0.’s U.A.W.) is 
trying to stage a comeback, it’s off to a 
poor start. In the Flint tank plant of 
Fisher Body, where there have been dis- 
tinct signs of A.F.L.’s desire for a juris- 
dictional showdown (BW-—Aug.1’42, 
p55), the C.1.O. version of the U.A.W. 
swept a National Labor Relations Board 
election, polling 86.5% of the voters. 

As a result, the U.A.W.-C.L.O. will 
draw up grievances and ask that the 
company enter immediately into nego- 
tiations with its representatives. 


BUILDING SERVICE BOOST 


Wages of building service employees 
this week very definitely were moved 
into the province of the federal labor 
authorities when the National War La- 
bor Board, in a unanimous decision, 
granted pay increases averaging 13% in 
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New York’s borough of Manhattan. The 
way was cleared for such action some 
weeks ago when the United States Su- 
preme Court held, in a Philadelphia 
and a New York case, that tenants of 
the buildings concerned were engaged 
in interstate commerce so that building 
service employees were “necessary to the 
production” of goods crossing state lines. 

The Manhattan increases granted by 
WPB are keyed to the type of buildings 
involved—ofhice, loft, and apartment 
buildings being classed A, B, and C ac- 
cording to size and value—and are retro- 
active to Apr. 30. The work week was 
reduced by anywhere from one to as 
much as five hours, and a maintenance 
of membership clause was granted that 
will become binding on owners only 
when they sign the new contract. 


GAL GUARDS 


The ultimate in woman’s invasion of 
man’s once exclusive fields is being wit- 
nessed in Michigan. A women’s mili- 
tary police force has been recruited by 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. for Detroit 
plant protection purposes and Olds, in 
Lansing, has hired four women to aug- 
ment its group of about 50 auxiliary 
policemen. 

Hudson’s recruits were members of 
the Tip Toppers Club, a Detroit organ- 
ization of girls whose height is at least 
5 ft. 10 in. They will carry side arms. 
At present the corps is relieving male 
guards when necessary, and it furnishes 
escorts for plant tours. Members are 
being trained by Army officers. In emer- 
gencies they will come under orders of 
the Army Air Forces. Their semimili- 
tary uniforms consist of skirts, overseas 
caps and white blouses. 


FINANCE 
How Big a Rally? 


It all depends on where 
you look. Market has advanced 
about 17% since April, but best 
group gains run to 33%. 


Averages make trends for the statis. 

tician, but it’s the individual stock prices 
that make (or lose) money for the trader. 
In any market movement some stocks 
shift faster than others; always there are 
some that go against the trend. The ac- 
companying tabulation shows that this 
generalization holds good for the latest 
rally, which got under way after the 
market made its Apr. 28 low. 
@ Only One Group Lower—When t 
upswing leveled off last week, the mar- 
ket as a whole was about 17% above its 
starting point, but the various stock 
groups showed changes ranging from a 
decline of 4% to a gain of 33%. Most 
striking feature of the rally was the fact 
that almost all groups participated in it. 
Out of 39 classes, only one showed a de- 
cline, although several made only neg- 
ligible gains. 

Even with its three months of recov- 
ery the market is not far off the bottom. 
Industrials are only a point or two above 
the low they hit in June, 1940, when 
France collapsed. Rails have worked up 
about 15% above the 1940 low, but 
utilities stand 40% under their fall-of- 
France level. As a whole, the market is 
about 5% above the 1938 bottom. In- 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well zs in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America's All-Out War Program by BUSINESS WEEK 
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SOLVE METAL PARTS 
PROBLEMS WITH 


[ues 


Our engineers do all the experi- 
mental work ... SELECT THE 
PROPER PLASTICS FOR 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS ... 
DESIGN MOLDS...SUPPLY 
MODELS. We are fully equipped 
with the latest high-capacity, au- 
tomatic molding machinery for 
speedy and economical produc- 
tion. If you are doing war work, 
write us today submitting sketch, 
blueprint or sample part. 


ADVANCE MOLDING CORP. 


58 W. 21 Street New York, N. Y. 


is born of good iainle 


IES, tools, jigs and fixtures are 
D the most important factors in 
mass production — except for 
men’s skill and muscles. ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists save the physical and mental 
energy ot workers. They are as suit- 
able in tool and die shops where lifting 
beyond a man’s strength is needed, as 
on production assembly lines. Often 
they save an extra man. Always they 
speed up the work and ease the worker. 
“Budgit’ Hoists are 
portab le, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, £00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$iig up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write tor 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Valves ond 
American’ industrial instruments. 


ae 
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dustrials led the recent rise; rails fol- 
lowed somewhat reluctantly. ‘The Stand- 
ard & Poor's average of 50 industrials 
shows a gain of 18%. Rails picked up 
8% over the period. Utilities made a 
13% jump early in the rally and held it 
in spite of darkening income prospects. 

Best performer during the rise was the 

airlines group which scored an advance 
of 33%. This was largely compensation 
for over-discounting during the previous 
slump when many investors expected 
| the lines to be taken over by the govern- 
ment. Another welcome boost was 
Washington’s announcement that it 
| would not force Pan American Grace to 
| rebate part of the funds paid it under 
_ former airmail contracts. The market 
| evidently interpreted this as a precedent 
| for other airmail disputes and revalued 
| prices accordingly. 
@ Synthetic Rubber Helps—Tire and 
rubber companies also made a flashy 
advance, gaining about 28% during the 
rally. Here again, investors took another 
_ look and decided that their previous 
’ estimates were too gloomy. Headlines on 
the progress of synthetic rubber helped 
brighten the outlook. 

‘Tobacco company stocks gained about 

26% in the three month period. ‘This 
was another case where a heavy loser in 
the long downswing—as a result of divi- 
dend cuts—made a comeback. On Apr. 
28, tobaccos were 36% below their fall- 
of-France lows and 30% below the 1938 
bottom. ‘hey were ready for a vigorous 
bounce as soon as selling pressure 
relaxed. 
@ Hard-Pressed Issues Bounce—Among 
other high scorers in the rally were candy 
and beverage companies, gold mines, 
business machines, carpets and rugs, 
mail order houses. All of these were 
stocks that suffered the worst declines 
during the liquidation. 

Spectacular as they were, few of these 
big jumps carried the stocks in these 
groups back up to the 1940 lows. Air- 
lines remain about 13% below the level 
of two years ago. ‘l'‘obacco companies are 
19% under. 
| Most of the stocks now selling above 

their 1940 lows did no better than the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ market on the recent advance. Some , 


| made a much worse showing than the 
market as a whole. Shipbuilding, for 
example, actually lost +% between April 
and July, but it now stands a good 16% 
above 1940. Textiles, which went up 


barely 7% in the last three months, are 
| still a comfortable 28% above the 1940 


| 


low. 

@ Less Volatile—Many of these groups 
were ones which held up fairly well dur- 
ing the long contraction in stock values. 
When the upturn came, they had less of 
a rebound coming to them, but they 
were much nearer their old levels than 


the hard hit issues. 


Motor company stocks scraped bot- 
tom about the end of last year, and 
started moving up a good four months 
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Price averages of industria] 
stocks began to work upward . 
touching bottom on April 
Since then almost all the con 
nent groups have scored gains, 
the amounts vary widely. Cui 
averages compare with the A 
lows and with June, 1940 (fail 
l'rance), as follows: 


June . April « 
1940 1942 


Low Low 
ee . 269 19.1 205 
Airlines is an 85.3 204 
Amusements .... 7.6 13.6 16.3 


Amns, ammunition 52.5 49.7 5) 
Automobile mfg.. 20.9 20.5 23.46 
Auto accessories... 20.0 20.9 227 
Building materials. 18.0 20.3 21.5 
Business machines. 40.5 30.4 37.2 
Candy, beverages. 37.4 25.2 31] 


Carpets, rugs.... 12.) 11.5 143 


Chemicals ...... 59.0 48.9 56.2 
EE ois, 8c ecacd 7.8 93 7 
Containers ..... 33.0 26.7 3 
Electrical equip... 32.4 26.1 2 
Farm machinery.. 25.5 28.1 34 
Foods . Plain eles 23.6 20.5 24 
Gold mines..... 20.5 15.8 20.2 
Investment trusts. 7.6 7.6 §.¢ 
Leather, shoes... 13.8 13.6 16.0 
SO ae 14.3 19.8 23.2 
Machinery ..... 3.7 827 13.4 
Mail order...... 33.8 23.7 29.5 
Meat iit 103 116 12 
Metals nics) Sak Eee 3) 
i. weer reere So. eae 827 
Petroleum ...... 15.8 14.6 17 
Railroad equip... 16.2 14.3 1 
Shipbuilding 17.3 209 20.1 
Ship. Lines. ..... 12.9 19.1 20 
Steels 31.1 26.9 28.7 
Department stores 14.9 12.2 13.5 
Chain Dept. stores 27.1 21.9 26.4 
Food chains..... 26.7 23.4 264 
Variety stores.... 14.3 12.8 144 
Sugars . 06s Sa Bee 065 
Textiles (wool, cot- 

| ae ane pee ae 13.0 15.5 16.6 
Ravons tice hee aw 268 
Tire, rubbers.... 12.5 13.1 16.8 
Tobaccos ....... 45.8 29.4 36.9 


before the market reversed itself. In the 
three months after Apr. 28, motor 
gained only 15%, but they came out 
13% ahead of the low point reached 
during 1940. 

@ Better, but Not Strong—Coal com- 
panies moved up only 4% during the 
rally, but they now stand well above 
1940 and 1938. The last two years have 
breathed a trace of life into the coal busi 
ness, but the long term outlook is still 
dismal. Stocks of coal companies reflect 
their improved position, but it’s hardly 
likely that they will ever become in- 
vestors’ favorites. 

Rails held out against the upward 
pressure for the better part of two 
months, then swung onto the band- 
wagon. So far they have rung up a gain 
of about 8%. At the moment, the out- 
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Eamings are going up, and heavy in- 
yested capital bases furnish protection 
against the excess profits taxes that pile 
up on other businesses. Fear of govern- 
ment operation is dying down. As a 
result, railroad stocks have shown a 
persistent upward tendency. 

e Two Views of the Rails—During the 
early part of the rally premature peace 
tak probably kept rails from rising. 
Once the peace bubble exploded, the 
rail average started to move. 

While the Standard & Poor's rail 
average shows an increase of 15% over 
1940 lows, inclusion of several high 
priced, stable issues conceals the swift 
rises Of more speculative stocks. An 
index of 12 representative rail stocks 
priced under $50 a share reveals a jump 
of 46% since 1940. 


A Dealer's Profit 


Over-the-counter boys 
don’t see how they can make 
out if SEC makes them tell all 
customers best bid-and-ask. 


For the past weeks over-the-counter 
dealers have been anxiously studying the 
“full disclosure” rule just proposed by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion. If it means what they think it 
does, the already troubled waters of un- 
listed trading will churn even more vio 
lently in the future. 


look for railroads is the best in ten years. | 


e Telling the Customer—If adopted, the | 


new rule would require a counter dealer 
to inform his customer of the best inde- 
pendent bid and asked quotations on 
the unlisted security involved in cach 


purchase or sale. When the dealer could | 


not get both bid and asked prices, he 
would have to quote whichever was 
available and tell the customer the other 
was not ascertainable. If he could get 
neither, he would have to reveal the 
price at which he was able to acquire the 
security during the last 60 days. 

Purpose of the rule is to squeeze out 
sharpers who take advantage of thcir 
customers’ ignorance and unload securi- 
ties at exorbitant profits. For some time, 
the SEC has been looking for a way to 


close up the shady operators who take | 
anywhere from 50% to 100% out of | 


quick turnovers in obscure issucs. From 
its viewpoint, a disclosure rule would 
make the cleanup job a lot easier. 

@ Shortcut to a Cell—The idea is that 
even the most ignorant investor won't 
let himself be fleeced if he has inde- 
pendent quotations’ before him when he 


closes the deal. On the other hand, if | 


the dealer gives a phony quote, the SEC | 


has clearcut evidence of deceit, which 

saves a lot of expensive detective work. 
On paper, the plan looks fine, but 

counter dealers are quick to raise objec- 
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a 


local Globe-Wernicke dealer. . 


to us for more information. 


Available in 2,3 and 4 drawer 
sizes . . . also insert drawers 
for various filing combinations 
. .. quartered oak or imitation 
walnut and mahogany finishes. 
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protections. Two important factors favor Page Industrial Fence. The first woven 
wire fence was Page Fence, and for 59 years its makers have held a fore- 
front position in major developments. Page also originated localized experience 
and responsibility in fence engineering and erecting, supplied by 102 techni- 
cally-trained, long-experienced firms which own their own plants and com- 


prise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
See ACCO advertisement in this issue, poge 67 


Wood card index cabinets . . . made in one and Wood transfer cases have ample 
two drawer units. . . for 3x5”, 4x6" and 5x8” space for storage filing . . . let- 
cards. Ideal for card index filing. ter and legal sizes. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE WOOD FILING EQUIPMENT 
WILL GIVE LONG AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


Globe-Wernicke wood files, storage cases and card index 
cabinets solve today’s filing problems and will last a 
business lifetime. They are dependable 
war-time products that save steel. Made of 
air-seasoned . . . properly kiln-dried hard- 
wood . . . carefully selected to provide 
uniform good quality. See them at the 
. or write 


AGE FENCE 


+mervtcas First Wire Fence — Stuce (883 
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PROTECTING AMERICA'S ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


@ No one can predict where treachery may attempt to strike, but industry can and wil! set up 


viCTORY FIRST 
At the Page mi 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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RADIO 
TUBE 
PRONGS 


example... 


resenteda difficult problem, 

ut we solved it. Made on 
equipment used regularly in 
manufacture of HASSALL 
special nails, rivets and 
screws. Thousands of sim- 
ilar examples. Catalog free. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 
408 “Oakland Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Turning the “'Seorchlight'’ on Opportunities 


positions wanted 


*KENPERIENCED BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVE, formerly President munitions plant, 
newspaper publisher, specialist public rela- 
tions, exceptional Washington entre, highest 
references, desires mutually advantageous 
connection, jox 209. 


*ENECUTIVES EARNING $25,000 up ap- 
ply to Box 300 for experience d male secre- 
tary, Graduate School of Business degree, 
C.P.A., age 27, no dependents. 


©AGE 33—13 years Production and Serv- 
ice experience major Electrical Appliance 
Field Good character, dependable, willing 
worker, can handle men. Box 302. 


*LET ME HELP SOLVE your War and 
Post-War financial problems; priorities, 
inventory control, forecasting, new restric- 


tions. Harvard Business School graduate, 
26, employed Wall St., seeks promising 
future, industry. tox 303. 


*COMPTROLLER—ASSISTANT TREAS- 
URER. Experienced executive, credits, ac- 
counting, office manager, available. 14 
years present connection, Can get things 
done. For further particulars write Comp- 
troller c/o La Porte & Austin, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


special articles 

AMERICA, Industrial Con- 
Appraisals. Factory plan- 

Local negotiations, pur- 

Fabrica 

Parsons, 


eIN SOUTH 
sulting Engr 
ning, organization. 
chases. 5 years chief engineer 
Argentina de Alpargatas. D. B. 
Bme Mitre 341, Buenos Aires. 


Washington 
°*AN EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT as Public 
Relations Counsel in Washington, has been 


modified. Am now enabled to serve four 
other clients, Will consider offer of any- 
one needing an expert on the scene. Box 
301, 


wanted—pattern work 
OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work, 


Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Lh . 
“clues” information 

‘clues’’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
day's iaeuc Rete 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
(or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 
charoe $5.00 T rount 10% on orders for ineertion in 


4 conarcutire Publication bor number address 
counts as we plica forwarded without charge. Ad 
dress replies e/o Bus nese Week 3380 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y 


COPY required August 17 for issue of the 22nd. 
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tions. The unlisted market, they point 
out, may have several prices for the 
same security, depending on the number 
of shares involved and the status of the 
traders. Customarily a dealer's price to 
another dealer will be lower than what 
he asks from the public. Counter op- 
erators make their profit out of “retail” 
trade and allow each other what 
amounts to a wholesaler’s discount. 
e@ Payment for Services—Dealers in un- 
listed issues also feel that they are en- 
titled to a markup to cover their selling 
costs. It takes merchandising to move 
over-the-counter stocks, and the sale 
price has to cover the cost of salesman- 
ship. Dealers think they perform a serv- 
ice in bringing opportunities to the at- 
tention of their customers, and they 
want a return for it. 

The market is afraid a disclosure rule 


| would make it hard to trade in little 
| known issues of small companies. In 


| dealer who handles 


some districts there may be only one 
a particular stock. 
It is practically impossible for him to 
get an independent quotation, but he 
can expect an awkward time with his 
customers if he tells them that the stock 
he sells has no market. 
@ Still Open to Debate—Dealers agree 
that the trouble-making fringe is due for 
purging, but they hope to persuade SEC 
that the current proposal is impractical. 
As the situation stands now, they have 
a fair chance of getting their way. The 
commission has not made a final deci- 
sion on the subject; it simply circulated 
the proposal and asked for discussion. 
Before the argument is over there will 
probably be some heated exchanges be- 
tween dealers and the straight commis- 
sion houses. Brokers have long felt that 
the stock markets suffer from the mis- 
deeds of opereators in unlisted trading. 
They want counter rules tightened dras- 
tically. Counter men retort that brokers 
are not half as much concerned with 
morality as they are with the prospect of 
getting back some of the business they 
have lost to the unlisted market. 


Railroad Prosperity 


In spite of rising costs, railroads came 

2 long way up the financial comeback 
trail during the first half of this year. 
Net income of Class I roads in the past 
six months was a full 70% above the 
same period in 1941. 

Interstate Commerce Commission es- 
timates show net income of $289,100,- 
000 for Class I roads in the half year 
just ended. This compares with $169,- 
994,000 last year. 

Carriers charged off $488,311,000 to 
taxes for the six months, almost dou- 
ble the amount allocated to the same 
period last year. Only a few of the roads 
have incurred heavy excess profits tax 
liability, however. Their large capital 
investment provides a sufficient exemp- 
tion to permit expansion of earnings. 


COMMODITIES 
Silver for War 


WPB begins to allocate all 
imported metal to essential uses. 
Luxury lines now must pay 
71.11 an oz.—or quit. 


If a manufacturer of sterling silver 
flatware, jewelry, or virtually any 
product in which the precious \ hit 
metal is used wants to pay 71].lle an 
ounce for newly mined domestic : 
that is O.K. with the War Production 
Board and everybody else. Whether he 
can pay this much for his raw materials 

and still make a profit under the cciling 
to which he’s nailed by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation is not 
WPB’s worry. But WPB will not let 
him continue to use the foreign silver | 
is in the habit of buying at the market 
price of 35%¢ an ounce. 
e Allocation of Imports—A fortnight 
ago, the WPB placed all silver imports 
under government regulation (BW—Jul. 
25'42,p8). Last week, the agency fol 
lowed through with the expected order 
restricting the use of foreign silver to 
war and essential civilian needs. 

In a general letter to all silver — 

commenting on the order, G. H. 
meyer, president of Handy & “stl nan, 
le ading bullion brokers, said, “All b 
ness is becoming highly complicated in 
these war times, ‘but ‘the problems affec 
ing silver seem to go far beyond those 
affecting any other commodity, because 
of the sharp conflict between political 
control, emergency regulations, and the 
natural laws of supply and demand.” 
@ Two-Price System—Silver bloc politics 
brought about the passage of the Silver 
Purchase Act of July, 1939. Under this, 
the Treasury Department currently is 
buying all domestically mined silver at 
71.11¢ an ounce. 

With foreign silver selling at less than 
half that, U.S. commercial and indus 
trial users of the white metal have been 
happy to sit back and let the Treasur 
absorb domestic production. ‘Thus all 
the silver used in this country by the 
arts and industry has been imported. 
Particularly, it has been coming from 
Mexico, only country in the Western 
Hemisphere which tops the U.S. in 
annual silver production. 

@ War Boom for Silver—Up to a short 
time ago, there was plenty of foreign 
silver available for American manufac- 
turers. Then the war stepped up the 
demand in a host of industrial applica- 
tions; silver began to be substituted f 

baser—but scarcer—metals in such widely 
divergent uses as solder and zippe: 

Demand for sterling silver flatware and 


= 
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bollowware skyrocketed (BW —Apr.11 | 
4.,p-/ /- , ‘ : 
Jota! noncoinage consumption of sil- 
. in the U.S. and Canada last year 
ached the staggering hgure of 80,000,- 
0 oz. (Canadian share in this total is 
negligible). In the first three months of 
1942 consumption had climbed to an 
estimated annual rate of 120,000,000 
oz, And one estimate is that, just before 
\PB’s crackdown, manufacturers in 
this country were buying foreign silver 
st the rate of 150,000,000 oz. yearly. 
¢ Tighter and Tighter—This last figure | 
yobably reflects a good bit of inventory 
hoarding. By late spring, some silver | 
buyers were getting panicky. Supplics | 
f Western Hemisphere silver were 
trained by large coinage orders from 
everal countries as well as by heavy 
buying for commercial and industrial 
yse. In May, Handy & Harman began 
ritioning its deliveries to nonessential | 
sers. By July, importers were unable to 
{ll anv but high-priority orders. | 

Like the domestic silver price of 
“|.11¢, the official market price of 354¢ 
m foreign silver is pegged by the ‘I'reas- 
ury. Trade agreements with Mexico and | 
Canada guarantee that the United 
States will take large quantities of their 
silver at 35¢ an ounce. If private buyers 
in this country don’t top that price, the 
|reasury must come through. 
¢Premium Below Rio Grande—Not a 
few panicky silver buyers, unable to get 
ill they wanted from their regular im- 
orters, got into the market below the 
order themselves. There are reports of 
purchases in Mexico at prices as high as 
(5¢ an oz. before import controls were 
imposed. 

Obviously, if some domestic manufac- 

turers could afford to fork out 65¢ an 
z. for Mexican silver and still turn out 
finished products whose price ceilings 
ae pegged, they could probably go as 
high as 71.11¢ and still make a profit 
under GMPR. There are many applica- 
tions in which the price paid for the 
silver is a comparatively negligible cost 
factor compared to labor. 
*Costume Jewelry’s Plight—But for 
many manufacturers a doubling in the 
price of their raw material is going to be 
out of the question. Makers of inexpen- 
ve costume jewelry lately have turned 
to sterling as baser white metals became 
unobtainable. Most won't be able to pay 
“lé for domestic silver unless the Office 
of Price Administration allows them to 
‘aise their selling prices. Thus far, OPA 
has not indicated whether it will make 
such a move. 

To make it easier for manufacturers 
to get domestic silver, the Treasury has 
told smelting companies that they may 
postpone delivery on silver promised to 
it (most domestic silver is sold to the 
lreasury for forward delivery of up to 
fve months). This should make some 
part of current domestic production 


available for the arts and industry. But | 
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WANTED 


An Enterprise Adversely 
Affected by the War Effort 


Must have reasonable expectation for full recovery after 
the war. Prefer agricultural producer, processor of agri- 
cultural products, or related lines. In preliminary cor- 
respondence, it is unnecessary to disclose the name or 
exact location of such enterprise, but, to warrant consid- 
eration, information should be supplied as follows: 


Type of organization (corporation, partnership, etc.) 

State in which located 

Type of operation 

Average and most recent annual sales and profit or loss 

Approximate present-day value of capital assets 

Amount of working capital 

Total liabilities which must be assumed, by general 
classification 

Lowest cash selling price. 


All replies will be treated in strictest confidence by ovr 
client. Address: 


BOX 59A DOREMUS & COMPANY § Advertising Agents 
208 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objective. Here is a new special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others. 


Shows how to deal The Technique of 
with problems of; ~~ EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


—responsibility 
—discipline By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business 
—executive stimulation Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—constructiveness 2.00 
—self-assertion and self- Price, only $2. 
expression Se that executive technique is 
—_ i not a mysterious sixth sense, but 
leadership a quality that can be definitely de- 
—yustice veloped by anyone who will follow the 
—analysis of labor require- simple methods laid down in this man- 
ments ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
, . trol; outlines the factors involved in the 
—introduction of the new . successful handling of others; gives 
employee practical and usable methods for get- 
—difficulties with subordi- ting a maximum output of work with a 
nates minimum amount of friction. In this 
‘0 edition a new chapter discussing the 
—opposition influence of the current emergency upon 
—stubborness the various techniques of executive con- 
: trol has been added. 
—disloyalty 
—dishonesty McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
—immorality 330 W. 4tne St... . ¥. e : 
: stieee Send me Schell's The Technique of Execu- 
— irresponsibility tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
—the agitator 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
. : : : days I will send $2.00 plus few cents post- 
difficulties with superiors age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
and associates on cash orders.) 
—responsibility for errors DE > néhnwaetacdsstankseade) sib bed katnpiescksbeabeithenkiasensd 
BGGIIEE. 0.0206 cccccceccescscscesescoe foee porn ntensseeeesesc ces ceonwete 
See it 10 days 
CP. GU RI i 0 bc 0 0 8h 6606.005 650 odds Vaebwsdgekbccneeseeeensc0sesee 
on approval OI an ahedsakncaelimassnmigioniian erence Turis 
COMPOMF ceccccceccsccrcccccesccvcesecceceececcsesceses BW-8-8-42 
SEND THIS COUPON 
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S$. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC. 2 
Agency—Grane-Manrston, Inc. 

THE SHALER CO............ oseeasedaces 29 


Agency—KinxGasser-Daaw 


SHAW BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 78 
Agenty—Bricoes & VarLer, Inc. 


SHELL OIL CO.. 27 
Agency—4J. WaLrTEr THoMmpPson, Ino. 

SQUARE D CO.. 47 
a aa eee & FINN, 

Nc. 

UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 58 
Agency—Rvsseitt T. Grar, Inc. 

UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPT. 77 

THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 28 


Agency—-MeLprcm & Fewsmira, Inc. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO.......... 2nd Cover 
Agency—Tus GRIsWOLD-EsHieman Co. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 8 
Agency——Jamus G. Lams Co. 
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Handy & Harman gloomilly predicts ¢,. 
—even with all possible assistanc: fro, 
the Treasury and OPA—it’s only « gue, 
tion of time before mounting war nee; 
will swallow up domestic prod ction 
too. 

© Prospects Are Gloomy—Where 0, 
more silver come from then? [t coy): 
come from the Treasury’s hoard, whj:' 
now totals 3,335,000,000 oz Ss, 
Handy & Harman, “.. . after no mo; 
domestic silver is available, the oy 
possible way that silver can be obtaine: 
to keep silversmiths, platers, jewel; 
manufacturers, mirror manufacture: 
photo engravers, and other fabricato; 
from going out of business will be ; 
arrange for the release of silver froin th. 
stocks now held by the United Stay 
government by whatever mea: 
possible.” 

Since this is the last resort, chance: 

are excellent that these fabricators w; 
go out of business. The Treasury ha 
already “loaned” 40,000 tons of silver- 
over a third of its hoard—to the \WPs 
to go into bus bars and other uses in war 
plants. To dig much deeper into it 
trove, the Treasury will have to go int 
its monetary silver—and this can’t jus: 
be loaned. Any transfer of use or owner 
ship will require enabling legislation. 
@ Senate Unreceptive—Last month, the 
special silver committee of the Senate 
turned thumbs down on anything of the 
sort. It is not likely to become more te. 
ceptive as time goes on. Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada, ranking silver sen- 
ator now that Key Pitman is gone, has 
no solution to the problem—but he can 
think of a way to increase production of 
base metals which are by-products of 
silver mining. 


ROPE TO BE BOUGHT IN 


The War Production Board has been 
worrying about the 10,000,000 Ib. of 
manila rope that has been frozen in the 
hands of some 40,000 retailers and 
wholesalers for a year under Gener 
Preference Order M-36. Now WP5 
proposes to release the owners’ tied-up 
capital by inaugurating a nationwide 
campaign to acquire the rope at prices 
representing fair compensation. 

Since the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission are in critical need of even 
bit of the frozen cordage, WPB wil 
lassoo two problems with one lariat. 


WOOL FOR THE ARMY 


The Army is virtually taking over the 
entire market for domestic wool. At 
least, that’s the way the trade inter 
preted the Quartermaster Corps-\WPB 
announcement that the Army shortly 
would order several million yards of wool 
cloth, enough to take up approximately 
200,000,000 Ib. (grease weight) of » ool 
still in the hands of growers from last 
year’s clip. 
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THE TRADING POST 


The Times Make the Man 


Another example of the business biog- 
raphy comes to hand in Henry Oliver 
Evans’ “Iron Pioneer” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). This purports to be the biography 
of a man, Henry W. Oliver, pioncer 
Pittsburgh manufacturer and iron-mas- 
ter. But, in fact, its own preface de- 
scribes it more accurately as ‘‘a history 
of an era and of a man most typical of 
that era.” This is very much what it 
turns out to be. 

That preface marks off the develop- 
ment of the United States in four over- 
lapping areas: 

“First, came the explorers, opening 
the roads and conquering the Indians; 
next, the land settlers establishing what 
Turner called the ‘farmer’s frontier.’ Of 
the third era, that of the discoverers and 
developers of industrial raw materials, 
facilities, and transportation, the years 
1840-1904 were the most important. 
‘The year 1904 may well be said to mark 
the present, fourth, era of American pio- 
necring—the development of new manu- 
facturing methods through mass pro- 
duction and the wide extension of 
chemical industries. 

“Each era had its symbols. For the 
first, the rifle and the horse; for the 
second, the plow and wagon; for the 
third, the blast furnace and _ railroad; 
of the fourth, the assembly line and 
experimental laboratory.” 

The story of Henry W. Oliver is the 
story of the third era; for he was one of 
the pioneers who developed, assembled, 
and promoted the essentials of stecl 
and transportation, master symbols of 
that era. 

* * &* 


The structure chosen by Mr. Evans 
for his book sets it apart from the con- 
ventional narrative of a life as well as 
from the abstract survey of trends that 
so often passes for the history of an era. 
His wealth of material he offers in a 
series of topical chapters, each of them, 
in effect, a thumbnail sketch of some 
specific phase of the era. Through it 
all, as a unifying thread, run the activi- 
ties of the man Oliver. And this treat- 
ment is supported by a consistently ob- 
jective mood. Although the author 
makes no effort to repress his sympathy 
with his subject, he indulges in none 
of those dubious excursions that are so 
characteristic of modern subjective bi- 
ography. If, in controversial matters, 
he gives his subject the best of it, he 
does so in terms of what Oliver said 
and did rather than through clairvoyant 
revelation, at this late date, of the emo- 
tions that may have inspired his “Iron 
Pioneer.” 
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The chapter titles suggest the several 
topics for which “Iron Pioneer’ might 
well serve as a condensed ready reter- 
ence. Here are a few of those that will 
attract attention: 

“Forging Ahcad with Pittsburgh”, 
“Representative of the Iron and Steel 
Industry in ‘Tariff Legislation”, “Tariff 
Commission of 1882”, “Search for Im- 
proved Processes of Stecl Making”, 
“Pittsburgh Steel Men and their Bank- 


ers’, “Iron Ore History before Mesabi”, | 


“Oliver and the ‘Trusts’, ‘Sale of Oliver | 


Mining Co. to United States Steel”, 
“Bisbee, Arizona, Copper’. 
Naturally Mr. Evans has not been 


able to give balanced emphasis to all | 
these subjects; some are developed in | 


much greater detail than others. But 
that deficiency is made up by his four 
pages of bibliography, and more than 
300 reference notes to guide the reader 
who would delve more deeply into some 
topic of special interest. Indeed, in his 
appendices, the author uses Mr. Oliver's 
forebears as pegs on which to hang con- 
cise discussions of so diversified sub- 
jects as “Ulster Religious Conditions 


and the Disciple or Christian Move- | 
ment”, an account of the origins of the | 
Campbcllites, now so numcrous in the | 


South and Southwest of our own coun 
try; “North of Ireland Politics in 1841”; 
and ““The Republicanization of Penn 
sylvania and Allegheny County”, 


aK x x 


But quite aside from its reference in- 
terest for scrious readers of Amcrican 
business history, Mr. Evans gives us an 
absorbing picture of a man who was well 
fitted or who fitted himsclf well to his 
times. What that third cra of our his- 
tory asked in return for personal success 
Henry W. Oliver gave. At 23 he headed 
a manufacturing business in a pioncer 
field. He took a hand in the technical 
development of the infant stcel indus- 
try. He helped to contrive its financial 
structure and sat in its political councils. 
He worked for improved rail and water 
transportation. He was a moving spirit 
in assembling the great Lake Superior 
ore resources that now are an essential 
prop of the Amcrican steel industry. He 
was adept in the corporation financial 
strategy operative in the expansive nine- 
tics. So, in his times, he succeeded in 
a big way. 

There, it seems to me, is the essential 
theme of Mr. Evans’ story. It is the 
times that determine the worth of par- 
ticular attitudes and talents. What 
Oliver’s times needed he gave. And the 
new needs of new times will select the 
men who will serve our fourth era of 
national development as successfully as 


Henry W. Oliver did the third. W.C. 


he Hea" , 


SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION 


is IRON FIREMAN 


Increase Fire Power 
for War Production 


a in tens of thousands of boiler 
rooms, Iron Fireman coal stokers a 
helping the war program. They are aut 


the unrestricted fuel 


matically firing coal 
the fuel which you can buy and store now, 
for both current and future needs 

With Iron Fireman, steam output of exist 
ing boilers is stepped up 10% to 35 
meet the soaring demands on war industric 
civilian Tonnage 


and essential services. 


coal burned is substantially cut by Ir 
Firemai’s high-efficiency firing, thus relieving 
overworked transportation facilities. 

Iron Fireman stokers, to fire boilers devel 
oping up to 1,000 or more horsepower 
delivered as complete units, with all cont 
equipment, and are quickly installed 

Iron FirEMAN MANUFACTURING 
3278 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Oh 
Plants at Cleveland; Port- 
land, Ore.; Toronto, Can. 
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Automatic Coal Stokers 


THE TREND 


TAXES, DEBTS, AND INFLATION 


Congress has titled its 1942 tax program “A bill to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes.” Congress 
might save itself and the country a lot of misery if it 
stopped to consider just what the other purposes of a 
wartime tax bill are. 

Obviously there are at least two other objectives which 
the tax program must take into account. First, it should 
assist industry to reach maximum production in war 
materials. If it can make no positive contribution here, 
in any case it should do nothing to impede production. 
Second, it should help damp down inflation. 


@ Through nearly five months of painful deliberation 
the Ways and Means Committee concentrated grimly 
on scraping up revenue. Always in its mind was the 
goal set up by ‘Treasury recommendations—at first 
$7,600,000,000 of additional revenue, later $8,700,- 
000,000. Committee members never denied the impor- 
tance of other objectives, but the bill they wrote makes 
it plain that they thought in terms of a dollar goal. 

As it stands now, the House bill will yield about 
$2,500,000,000 less than the Treasury proposals. Econo- 
mists agree that it is not an effective antidote for inflation. 
And war contractors have told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that it threatens them with bankruptcy. 

Last week C. F. Hotchkiss, president of Stow Manu- 
facturing Co., Binghamton, N. Y., gave the Finance 
Committee a specific example. His company, a maker 
of flexible shafting, has a backlog of war orders equal to 
15 years of normal business. He owes the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. a loan three times as big as his 
capital. Terms of the loan stipulate that it is to be 
repaid at the rate of 20% of sales each month. 

This year Stow Manufacturing expects to chalk up 
net earnings before taxes of $400,000. Income and excess 
profits taxes will take 87% of that, leaving the company 
only $53,000. Repayment of the RFC loan will drain 
off all available cash, and if the tax bill goes through in 
its present form, Stow Manufacturing will have to float 
a new loan to meet its taxes next March. In a firm 
capitalized at $134,000, taxes of $347,000 don’t come 
out of the petty cash drawer. 


© Cases like this come up because the revenue motive 
hypnotized congressmen when they drew up the 1942 
tax bill. The Ways and Means Committee wanted to 
increase yields of corporate taxes, and so it boosted 
income tax rates. What it overlooked was the fact that 
a flat tax of 90° on “excess” profits makes it impossible 
for many corporations to meet debts as they mature. 
At the end of the war they are likely to wind up with 
their businesses in hock and no way of paying back the 
loans contracted to handle war orders. The prospect 
doesn't encourage companies to take on government 
contracts. 
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Senator Walter F. George gave the answer to th 
particular problem when he predicted that his Finan 
Committee would write in an amendment allowing ts 
deductions for debt repayment. Properly drawn, this 
provision would keep new taxes from ruining small wa 
contractors. 


© Possibilities of Senator George's idea don’t end there. 
Applied to individual income taxes, it would open the 
way for a tax program that would be really deflationary 

When income taxes are raised, people with fixed obliga 
tions—mortgages, installment contracts, and similai 
debts—suffer more than those with a flexible scale of 
expenses. As the tax load gets heavier, these hardship 
cases multiply until they are so numerous that they make 
another increase in taxes politically impractical and 
socially undesirable. If the tax system makes allowance 
for repayment of fixed obligations, these hardship cases 
are less of a problem. Then the government can bear 
down on taxes designed to reach the inflationary surplus 
in consumer income. 

Extending the system of exemptions to include vari- 
ous forms of private savings could turn it into a power- 
ful anti-inflation weapon. Tax deductions for savings 
would encourage consumers to spend as much as pos- 
sible of their incomes in non-inflationary ways, instead 
of trying to buy goods with it. Moreover, they would 
induce taxpayers to build up reserves to carry them over 
the postwar readjustment period. 

The government might lose something in revenue, 
but for each dollar it sacrificed several dollars would 
have to come out of consumer income. For example, if 
a single man with an income of $6,000 saved $2,000, 
allowing him to deduct 50% of it from taxable income 
would cut his tax bill by $254. The Treasury could bor- 
row that $254 from the banks, putting it back in circu- 
lation but leaving a net reduction of $1,746 in income 
available for consumption. 


© Obviously, practical application of the idea would be 
much more complicated than this simple example. 
Probably exemptions should apply only to savings above 
a specified percentage of income. Otherwise, they would 
give an unnecessary bonus for saving that taxpayers 
would undertake on their own initiative. Also, the law 
would need careful safeguards to prevent tax evasion. 

If Congress could iron out these practical difficulties, 
it would have a tax bill which was both a deflationary 
weapon and an encouragement to war production. 
That’s better worth an all-out effort than the Ways and 
Means Committee’s short-sighted struggle to tighten up 
the established tax machinery so it will wring out a 
specified number of extra dollars. 
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